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THE YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 


If, in 1781, some high power had looked over the thirteen 
new states, for the most suitable place for the successful end- 
ing of the long and bloody struggle for American independence, 
Yorktown would undoubtedly have been chosen. 

Cornwallis’s surrender was only making good the determi- 
nation expressed, for the first time, five years before by the 
Convention at Williamsburg (fourteen miles away), that the 
united colonies be free and independent states, absolved from 
all allegiance to Great Britain. 

Not only is Yorktown closely associated with the Revolution 
but there are within the radius of twenty-five miles the scenes 
of many events of great historic importance in the history of 
our country. 

The neighborhood of the present little town was at an early 
date chosen as a place of defence against the most formidable 
Indian enemies. In 1630 the Governor and Council after re- 
citing the English custom of granting lands on hostile frontiers 
to men who would defend them decided to make grants in 
“The Forest” near Chiscake “bordering on the Chiefe resi- 
dence of the Pamunkey King, the most dangerous head of the 
Indian Enemie,” and accordingly began by granting 500 acres 
to John Chew. 

On a clear day it is probable one can see from the bluffs 
at Yorktown, Capes Charles and Henry, named in 1607 for 
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the sons of James I. They are so near that the writer has 
heard an old time pilot say that, with a fair wind, he had carried 
ships from Yorktown out of the Capes without moving a sail. 

Cape Henry, where the first landing was made and the first 
conflict with Indians took place, is within easy reach. An old 
lighthouse bearing an inscription commemorates the landing, 
while hidden among the picturesque sand dunes from which 
the Indians came to attack the first Englishmen, is now a fort, 
formidable far beyond the conceptions of any soldier of the 
Seventeenth century. Not far above the Capes is Hampton 
Roads where in later days the Virginia (Merrimac) and Mon- 
itor made all existing navies useless. 

Twenty miles from Yorktown and soon to be connected with 
it by a fine highway, is Jamestown, where in 1607 the first 
permanent English settlement in America was made and in 
1619 the first American legislature convened. 

The whole country in every direction is full of places of 
historic interest: Malvern Hill, for instance, was occupied by 
Lafayette during the Revolution, by Virginia troops during 
the War of 1812, when it was thought that British troops, after 
the burning of Washington, might try to take Richmond, and, 
finally, its most notable appearance in history, the bloody battle 
between McClellan and Lee. 

In 1861 Yorktown itself and the line of the Warwick River 
were held by the Confederates under General Magruder and 
as they retreated there was a hard fought battle in front of 
Williamsburg when General Johnston did not wish to be pressed 
too closely by the Federal forces. 

The section of Virginia between Richmond, Yorktown, New- 
port News and Old Point is full of relics of the colonial period 
and of the scenes of events worth remembering. 

Williamsburg, the old colonial capitol, which the Williams- 
burg Holding Corporation, most generously supported by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is attempting to make as nearly as 
possible what it was in the eighteenth century, will be a very 
great attraction to all visitors. The reconstruction of the Col- 
lege to its earlier form and the rebuilding of the Capitol and 
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the Governor’s Palace will be of especial interest, though it is 
hardly possible that the two last will be completed by fall. 

There are Shirley, the birthplace of General Lee’s mother ; 
Berkeley, former home of the Harrisons, the residence of a 
signer of the Declaration, and the birthplace of a President of 
the United States; stately Westover, the home of William 
Byrd, who in addition to being the founder of Richmond, was 
one of the best and most interesting writers of the colonial 
period. It is also the ancestral home of the famous Admiral. 

Near Williamsburg is Carter’s Grove, overlooking the wide 
expanse of water known as Burwell’s Bay, and a surviving 
relic of the time of great land holders when the Burwells owned 
plantations extending from the James to the York. 

Across the James but easily accessible from Yorktown are 
Brandon with its lovely gardens, Claremont, and other colonial 
homes. 

Visitors to this section should remember that these houses are 
the homes of the owners where they lead the lives of normal 
American families, and that it is impossible to lead such a life 
with dozens or hundreds of visitors wishing each day to enter. 
Their owners have been obliged to make a rule that there shall 
be no admission to strangers except by special permission. Very 
frequently they open their grounds and parts of their houses 
to all comers. Such arrangements will very probably be made 
in October, and information in regard to such opening will be 
made public by the Sesquicentennial Commission. 

Aside from its connection with the Siege, Yorktown has 
much of interest. There is the oldest custom house building 
in America, now a museum; the beautiful Nelson house or 
“York Hall” (as it is now known), with its garden next 
door; a number of very old and quaint dwellings and the 
fine water view. Outside the town is the Moore House, 
where the articles of surrender were signed, probably on 
the same site as the one occupied by the Huguenot Nicholas 
Martian (ancestor of Washington and Lee), where the meet- 
ing was held which planned the first “rebellion” in Virginia— 
that which ousted Governor Harvey. 
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Before the Revolution Yorktown, a large village or a small 
town, was a place of much business. Numerous ships sailed 
between that place and English or Scottish ports. There were 
several wholesale merchants who did a great trade, and it 
was in the midst of a well cultivated and prosperous country. 
Some of the best tobacco produced in Virginia was the “E. D.” 
brand, grown at Belfield, the Digges home a few miles up 
York river. 

In Virginia the year 1781 opened darkly for the American 
cause. British forces marched through the State wherever 
they pleased, and the efforts made by local forces, with some 
assistance from the regular army, make a rather tangled story. 
These movements preliminary to the concentration of Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau and DeGrasse on Yorktown are necessary 
to a full understanding of the campaign but must be told 
briefly here. 

The campaign, which ended at Yorktown, may be said to 
have begun with the American victory at King’s Mountain. 
Up to that time Cornwallis was confident that Georgia and the 
Carolinas would be subdued and that he could proceed on a 
conquering march northward. The victory of the “mountain 
men” October 7, 1780, showed him how hopeless was the at- 
tempt to conquer the south and compelled him to retreat into 
South Carolina. 


Soon afterwards General Greene took command in that sec- 
tion and his active use of partisan corps and stern fighting in 
battles where his defeats were always disastrous to the enemy, 
effectually turned the tide. An auspicious beginning of the 
fateful 1781 was Morgan’s victory over Tarleton at the Cow 
Pens on January 7th. 

After the battle of Guilford Court House, March 15, Corn- 
wallis decided to retreat to the coast and then to make a cam- 
paign in Virginia. 

In this State fighting, though for a time in a very one- 
sided way, had begun with the year. In December, 1780, 
Arnold with about 800 men, including some cavalry under 
the energetic Simcoe, had arrived in Hampton Roads. On 
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January 4, 1781, he sailed up the James river, landing at West- 
over, and thence proceeded rapidly to Richmond. Simcoe 
dispersed, without trouble, some untrained and poorly armed 
militia stationed on Chimborazo Hill, and galloping to Westham 
destroyed the foundry, powder mill and arsenal there. 

Arnold withdrew from Richmond on the 6th of January, 
falling back to Westover, followed by Virginia militia, and 
then moved slowly down the river to Portsmouth. 

On March 27th he was reinforced by British troops under 
General Phillipps. The united forces again advanced west- 
ward, capturing Yorktown and Williamsburg, and crossing 
the river on April 26th, twenty-five hundred men with Phillipps 
in command occupied Petersburg. The Americans under Steu- 
ben defended the place with one thousand men, but were forced 
to retreat across the Appomattox. Phillipps and Arnold fol- 
lowed, destroyed much public and private property at the fiour- 
ishing villages of Osbornes and Warwick, and did considerable 
damage in Manchester. They were unable to cross the river 
to Richmond but on April 27th in an action at Coxendale just 
above Dutch Gap almost all the the small Virginia navy was 
sunk or captured. 

Phillipps then received orders to re-occupy Petersburg, to 
which they were followed by Lafayette and Steuben. Phillipps 
died in the old Bollingbroke house in Petersburg while the 
town was under fire of American guns. 

On May 19th, Cornwallis with his army from the south 
reached Petersburg. The Americans retreated to the north of 
the James and Lafayette took position near “Wilton” with one 
thousand regulars and three thousand militia. He was daily 
expecting the arrival of Wayne’s Pennsylvania brigade and 
additional militia. “Wilton” is locally notable as a place where 
Richmond volunteers took position, and threw up earth works 
on the famous “Pawnee Sunday” during the War Between the 
States. 

Cornwallis crossed the river at Westover with eight thousand 
men and compelled Lafayette to retreat, rapidly pursued by the 
British beyond Fredericksburg. 
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When Cornwallis occupied Richmond he sent Tarleton on 
a raid towards Charlottesville in hope of capturing Jefferson 
at his home, and the members of the legislature then sitting 
in the town. Jack Jouett’s ride (fully equal to that of Paul 
Revere) saved the Governor and many members of the legis- 
lature. 

It is said, in an old account, that a group of legislators fly- 
ing in great haste, asked permission to spend the night at a 
cabin in the Blue Ridge. The old woman who was the mistress 
of the house admitted them; but denounced them severely for 
cowardice. She said she had three sons fighting the British 
and that she knew that if “Colonel Partrick Henry” had been in 
Charlottesville he never would have run. A gentleman in the 
party who wore only one boot blushed. Early next morning 
a negro boy rode up and said that his master had sent a boot 
to Col. Henry, who had left so quickly that he had forgotten 
one of them. 

When Cornwallis gave up the chase he was followed by La- 
fayette who had been joined by Wayne. The British forces 
left Richmond on June 20th and reached Williamsburg on the 
25th. Not long afterwards Cornwallis determined to cross 
the river at Jamestown and proceed to Portsmouth. On July 
6th Lafayette, supposing that most of the British troops had 
crossed, attacked near Green Spring. He ran into the main 
British army and only the approach of night saved him from 
disaster. The British commander then carried out his plan 
and moved to Portsmouth. 

On reaching that place the British general was ordered to take 
a position at Old Point or Yorktown. The former was entirely 
unsuitable so the British army took its last post at Yorktown 
where fortifying was immediately begun. 

It should be mentioned that among the bills passed or pend- 
ing in the late congress is one making provision for the “res- 
toration” of the British defences there. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that no such thing will be done. It was a tradition in 
Yorktown many years ago that the Confederates under Ma- 
gruder made few changes in the British lines except in clear- 
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ing the trenches. The picturesque grass covered mounds which 
in the proper seasons grow many wild flowers are far more in- 
teresting than any reconstruction could be. Yorktown is not 
now a place for battle but of memories. No one will expect 
next fall to see a place where another Washington and Rocham- 
beau are preparing to attack another Cornwallis. Why not 
take the view that the magician, Walter Scott, did when he 
wrote his lines, “Flowers from a Roman Wall”: 


“Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there, 
It only yields the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for beauty’s hair.” 


Put as many markers as are needed, gentlemen, but spare 
the old ramparts. 

Another “improvement” provided for in a bill of congress is 
a proposition to drain the marshes at Jamestown. This subject 
does not fit exactly here but should be noticed. If this work 
is done it will leave a Jamestown such as the colonists never 
knew, and such as never existed. It will be a piece of bar- 
barism which no true lover of our history could ever be guilty 
of. 

In 1907 when Lord, then Mr. Bryce, was about to begin 
the first tercentennial address, he looked about, at the marshes 
behind him, the wide stretch of water in front, and the red 
bluffs above, and said that Jamestown had a most remarkable 
resemblance to Ebbsfleet, the traditional place of the first land- 
ing of the Saxons in England. This resemblance alone should 
be an inducement to prevent any change. 

Lafayette (reinforced by Steuben) with a force of about 
five thousand men followed Cornwallis, but being unable to 
give him battle, retired to Malvern Hill, where he could protect 
Richmond. 

In the North Washington’s great plan was being worked out. 
General Clinton was made very anxious for the safety of New 
York and the movements of the Americans and French were so 
well concealed that they had marched through New Jersey while 
the British general thought that they were gathering about 
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New York. From Philadelphia the allied forces marched to 
the Head of Elk, and then sailed down the Chesapeake. Wash- 
ington came overland east of Richmond. 

The keystone of the whole of Washington and Rochambeau’s 
campaign was the arrival of the French fleet, and in August 
De Grasse came into the Capes with twenty-eight ships of the 
line. He at once sent four ships to safeguard the passage of 
three thousand French troops under the Marquis St. Simon. 
These troops, the first French to arrive in Virginia, landed 
at Jamestown. On September 3rd, Governor Nelson wrote 
a letter to Governor Burke of North Carolina stating that 
he had a letter from Lafayette the night before informing 
him that the French were landing at Jamestown—probably 
on September 2nd. There should be a memorial at James- 
town to commemorate the arrival of these troops. 


Realizing at last Cornwallis’s danger Clinton sent Admiral 
Graves with a fleet of eighteen ships of the line and reinforce- 
ments. De Grasse, whose fleet was lying in Lynnhaven Bay, 
went to sea and on September 26th, fought a hard action with 
Graves. The battle was somewhat a drawn one, but Graves 
found his fleet so damaged that he returned to New York. This 
has been called with reason, one of the decisive battles of the 
world. If Graves had crushed De Grasse as Rodney did in the 
next year, the British fleet would have obtained complete con- 
trol of the Chesapeake and the rivers flowing into it. Corn- 
wallis’s army could have been removed in safety or if the 
British chose to take the offensive, Washington might have 
been compelled to fight a decisive battle in front of Yorktown 
or to retreat rapidly up the narrow peninsula with the British 
fleet in the York and James threatening each of his flanks, 
and possibly landing forces ahead of him. The supplies for the 
allies coming chiefly by water would have been cut off and 
there would have been considerable chance for great disaster. 

When Cornwallis finally occupied Yorktown, Lafayette pro- 
ceeded down the peninsula and took position on a line near 
Williamsburg. Here he was joined by the French troops under 
St. Simon. 
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TEXT AT FOOT OF MAP ON REVERSE OF THIS SHEET 


Tuts PLAN Was TAKEN BETWEEN THE 22ND AND 28TH 
oF OcrtoseEr, 1781. 


EXPLANATION 


Blue represents the American Encampment and lines of Ap- 
proach. Yellow the French. Red the British. 


A. British exterior works evacuated in the night of the 9th of Sept. 
B. the first Parallel, thrown up by the Allied Army the night of the 
6th of October. C. an American Battery of three 18 & 3 24 pound- 
ers, two Howitze & two 10 inch Mortars, opened the 9th. D. An- 
other American Battery of four 18 pdrs. and E. a Bomb Bat’ry. of 
four 10 inch Mortars, opened the 10th. F. a French Bat’ry. of four 
12 pdrs. 6 Mortars and Howitzer, opened the 9th. G. three French 
Batteries consisting of 16 pieces 18 & 24 pounders & 9 inch How- 
itzer, opened the 10th. H. a French Bomb Battery of Six 13 in. 
Mortars, opened the 10th at night. I. part of the 2nd parallel 
thrown up: by a detachment from both Armies on the night of the 
llth. K. a Redoubt on the Enemies extream left stormed by the 
Americans on the night of the 14th. L. a Bastion Redoubt stormed 
by the French the same time. M. Remainder of the second Paral- 
lel was completed the same night. N. three French Batteries in 
the second parallel of 16 pieces, 18 & 24 pounders. O. a French 
Bomb Battery designed for ten 13 in. Mortars. In the redoubt K 
the Americans had opened on the 15th with two 8 inch Howitzers 
and on the 17th in the morning with two 18 pounders, and in the 
redoubt L with two 10 inch Mortars. P. an American Battery of 
four 18 pounders opened the 17th in the Morning. Q. another 
American Battery in the second parallel designed for seven 18 
pounders, three 24 pounders, four Howitzers, eight 10 inch, and 
ten 5% inch Royal Mortars, part of which had opened the 16th, 
the whole not being mounted nor the Battery compleat, when terms 
of Capitulation were proposed by Lord Cornwallis, and Ratified the 
19th, by which 7247 British Troops, Hessians and Anspach, became 
prisoners of War to the Americans, as did 840 sailors, with a num- 
ber of shipping fall to the French. R. two French Ships of War, 
sent by Count de Grasse after the Capitulation to take charge of 
the British Marine. — During the Siege of YORK, GLOUCES- 
TER was Blockaded by American and French Troops under the 
command of BRIGADIER GEN. CHOISSY, BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL WEEDON, and DUKE DE LAUZON of the FRENCH 


HORSE. 


York Town in Virginia lies on 37° 10’ N. Lat. 


Note: The land within the dotted lines has been laid down by survey. 
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Washington reached Williamsburg on the 14th and soon 
afterwards the allied troops which had come down the bay 
were brought up James river and landed at the head of College 
Creek (local colloquialism, the true name being Archer’s Hope 
Creek) near Williamsburg. On September 28th he marched 
with the whole army from Williamsburg to within two miles 
of Yorktown, and on the 29th went still farther forward and 
took position in front of that place. 

The British forces retired into the town and on October 
6th the allies. established their first line within six hundred 
yards from the hostile fortifications. They began their bom- 
bardment on the 9th which proved very destructive. English 
vessels in the river were burnt by hot shot. 

On October 11th the besieging forces advanced their guns 
to within three hundred yards. There were on the British left 
two redoubts, which on the evening of the 14th were taken 
by assault; one by the French under Baron de Viomenil and 
the other by the Americans under Lafayette, with the advance 
led by Alexander Hamilton. 

The very heavy fire of the allied guns made Yorktown un- 
tenable. Many houses were injured or destroyed and hardly 
a British gun was left which could be fired. 

On the 10th an interesting incident occurred. The vener- 
able Thomas Nelson who had been Secretary of State and 
President of the Council was brought out of York under a 
flag of truce. His house was Cornwallis’s headquarters until 
it was so badly damaged by the fire of the allies that the British 
general removed to the house of Thomas Nelson, Jr., which 
still stands. When Secretary Nelson came into the American 
lines he spoke very cheerfully about the damage which was be- 
ing done and especially to his own house. 

It had become evident that the continuance of the siege would 
mean a useless slaughter of British troops. On the 17th Corn- 
wallis sent out proposals for a surrender, the articles of capitu- 
lation were signed at the Moore House on the 18th, and on the 
19th the British forces, marching to an old tune, “The World 
Turned Upside Down”, laid down their arms and became 
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prisoners. The total amounted to 7,073, of which 6,000 were 
soldiers. General O’Hara represented Cornwallis and Wash- 
ington ordered him to give his sword to General Lincoln who 
had surrendered to the British at Charleston. 

Immediately messengers rode in every direction telling the 
glorious news: “Cornwallis is taken!” 


PLANS AND PROGRAM 
(Presented by the Sesquicentennial Commission) 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial, celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Washington, 
will be held October 16-19. 

The celebration will cost approximately $600,000. Congress 
has authorized an appropriation of $200,000 and the State of 
Virginia has appropriated $25,000. A campaign is on in Vir- 
ginia to raise $100,000. It is hoped to raise the remaining 
amount in other sections of the country. 

The Sesquicentennial is being planned by the United States 
Sesquicentennial Commission, the Virginia Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial Commission and the Yorktown Sesquicentennial As- 
sociation, Inc. Every section of the country is co-operating and 
the honorary trustees of the Association include leaders from 
all parts of the nation. 

The celebration will be not only national in scope—but inter- 
national, with representatives of France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Poland, Holland, Spain and Sweden invited to attend 
and speak. Descendants of officers of those foreign nations, 
who so generously aided the patriot cause in the Revolution, in- 
cluding Lafayette, Rochambeau, DeGrasse, Barras, Von Steu- 
ben, Pulaski and others, will be invited by the State Department. 

Historic military organizations from the thirteen original 
states and those formed out of the original territory will be in- 
vited to attend. These will gather in New York for a formal 
parade on Fifth Avenue, after which the “march” to Yorktown 
via bus or train, will begin, with stop-overs and parades in the 
following cities: Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond. They are to arrive in Yorktown on the 19th 
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James (Cotorep), Spy ror LAFAYETTE 
Facsimile of Letter from Lafayette. 


From Collection of 
Virginia Historical Society. 
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GRAND PAGEANT 


Mordecai says “the pageant was all that its actors 
could devise and execute. The only alloy to their 
gratification was the fatigue it imposed on its beloved 
object. The arm of the old soidier was almost shaken 
from its socket, and his hand was twisted and be- 
numbed by the grasp, not always gentle of the thous- 
ands that sought to press it. Every window of the 
streets through which the long procession passed, was 
filled with smiling faces of mothers and daughters. 
Handkerchiefs waved like the leaves of a forest in a 
gale, and shouts of welcome arose, drowning the music 
of martial instruments. 

Lafayette’s memory was sufficiently tenacious to en- 
able him to recognize many of those whom he had 
known during the war, from brother officers down to 
the faithful black servant, James, who was again ready 


to wait on him after a lapse of forty-five years.” 
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where they will be reviewed by the President. This “march” 
will be all the more effective because of the historic military 
costumes worn by the men, reminiscent of those worn by their 
forefathers in the Revolutionary War. 

Both the Army and Navy departments have appointed officers 
to co-operate in the celebration and every branch of both ser- 
vices will be represented, from the last word in tanks for the 
army to the Frigate Constitution, “Old Ironsides” and its mod- 
ern antithesis, the dirigible, “Los Angeles,” for the Navy. A 
squadron of five of the latest cruising coast guard cutters and a 
division of destroyers will take part in the naval maneuvers, and 
in addition to American battleships, there will be French battle- 
ships anchored in the harbor for participation in the activities. 
A pageant depicting the Revolutionary War from the first shot 
at Lexington to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown is 
planned. 

A grandstand seating 5,000, with additional seating facilities 
for another 10,000 will be constructed, and accommodations 
for 100,000 visitors will be arranged. 

Yorktown Sesquicentennial Association has leased 480 acres 
near Yorktown to be used in the celebration. Oliver G. Taylor, 
of the National Park Service, has been in Yorktown for some 
time supervising work in connection with the Colonial National 
Monument. Clearing, ploughing and seeding of the old battle- 
ground and adjacent land is being made, so that a green sward 
will be the scene of the pageant and elaborate program being 
arranged for the celebration. 

The U. S. Government has decided to issue a special stamp 
commemorating the event and a sesquicentennial medal also is 
to be issued by the U. S. Mint. Nationwide observance in the 
schools of the country and colorful pageants also are being 
planned by the U. S. Commission. 

The Virginia Highway Department will build 13 miles of 
road around Yorktown to prevent congestion. 

Many governors representing a cross section of the country, 
have already accepted Governor Pollard’s invitation to be pres- 
ent with their military staffs. 
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A SCOTTISH MERCHANT IN FALMOUTH 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Edith E. B. Thomson 


In the course of collecting materials for a history of the 
Scottish-American tobacco trade in the eighteenth century, 
the writer of this article consulted in the Virginia State Library 
the letters and papers of William Allason, a Scottish merchant 
in Falmouth during that period. Selections from these letters 
were published in the second volume of the Richmond College 
Historical Papers in June 1917, but the light they throw on 
the social and economic life of Virginia, on her relations with 
the mother country, and on the history of William Allason 
and his family encouraged their further exploitation. 


William Allason was born probably about 1720 in the Gor- 
balls of Glasgow’—then a very respectable quarter, now a 
slum—and was one of the seven children of Zachariah Allason 
and Isabel Hall, the former in business in Glasgow, the nature 
of which is not mentioned, but he certainly owned property. 
The other children were Robert, John, Sandy, David, Mary, 
and Jeanie, and the fortunes of each can be followed in the 
letters, for Allason possessed all the clannishness and family 
loyalty characteristic of the Scot. The two sisters did what 
their parents and brothers expected and married; Mary, early 
in life and happily, to Alexander Knox, a prosperous brewer in 
Crawfordsdyke near Glasgow, and Jeanie, much later and un- 
happily, to one John Paterson who failed in business, and dis- 
appeared to America, but, much to William Allason’s relief, 
not to Virginia. Jeanie was thus thrown on the charity of 
relatives. She took up her abode with her sister Mary, while 


In a letter of February 1790 Allason says he is fifty-nine, but this 
must be a mistake as he was in Virginia in 1737 as a supercargo. It 
is probable that he was sixty-nine then. 
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her brothers, David and William, sent gifts of money from time 
to time. According to the letters of her niece her circum- 
stances did not serve to sweeten her disposition. 


Robert, the eldest brother, had the good fortune to marry 
the niece and heiress of a prosperous West India merchant who 
conveniently died a few years after the marriage. On the 
strength of his new riches Robert increased the style of his 
living and the range of his speculations, moving into Glasgow 
from Port Glasgow, and plunging somewhat rashly into ven- 
tures of various kinds, including the Virginia trade. After 
a few years he grew weary of a merchant’s life, and retired 
to a house in the country near Glasgow, bought a few farms, 
and prepared to lead the life of a country gentleman. Unfor- 
tunately his speculations proved a failure, and in 1773 he was 
forced to stop payment.” He lived in straitened circumstances 
until his death in 1785, when he left his three unmarried 
daughters practically destitute. Relatives, including their un- 
cle William, again came to the rescue. Robert seems to have 
been of an irascible and suspicious temper, prone to think him- 
self the victim of ingratitude and his own too kind heart. He 
was constantly at loggerheads with the rest of the family, and 
because of a family quarrel refused to attend his father’s fun- 
eral, nor was he mentioned in his mother’s will” He and 
William quarreled over business, and the breach was never 
healed. 

John was the ne’er-do-well of the family, and ruined his 
health and prospects by his intemperate habits. In 1765 he 
reformed somewhat and married, but “company”’ still proved 
his undoing on occasion, and drew forth “curtain lectures” 
from his wife who seemed well able to cope with him. His 
more prosperous brothers had little use for him, and thought 


2 Robert to William Allason, April 3, 1773, “Perhaps I may write 
you a postscript from prison.” 

®Mrs. Allason divided her “subject” amongst her four “remaining” 
children, William, David, Mary, and Jeanie; John was a black sheep, 
and Robert was in disfavor. Allason to Mrs. Elizabeth Allason, 
July 7, 1771. 

“Alexander Walker to William Allason, July 29, 1765. 
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of him only to marvel, somewhat regretfully, that his conduct 
should have allowed him to live so long. 


Sandy turned to the sea for occupation, and soon by his 
assiduous attention to business—to describe his activities mildly 
—raised himself to the captaincy of a vessel, and engaged in 
the Virginia, West India, and, finally, very profitably, in the 
slave trade. The last soon claimed him as a victim, and he 
died of fever in Old Calabar in 1769, leaving a wife who later 
‘emigrated with her parents to Philadelphia, and there married 
again.” From the guarded remarks of William and his pious 
sympathy with the underwriters it would seem that Sandy 
was not averse to conniving at scuttling a ship to secure the in- 
surance for the owners.* His early death was much lamented, 
especially since a few more years in the “Guinea” trade would 
have made him “very easy”’. 

The fortunes of David, the youngest son, were for most of 
his life closely connected with those of William. In 1757 he 
came out to Virginia as an apprentice in the store of Archibald 
Ritchie, a Scottish merchant on the Rappahannock,’ but his 
health suffered and he returned home, only to come back in 
1760 to assist his brother in the store at Falmouth. In 1763 
he was sent to Winchester to open a store there, but the threat- 
ening attitude of the Indians, and the generally depressed state 
of trade, led to the speedy disposal of the store, and David re- 
turned to Falmouth.* During the Revolution, when the store 
was closed and business at a standstill, he lived on his brother’s 
plantation, “in idleness”, as William remarked, but that is un- 
likely with the latter as taskmaster. After the war the store 


5 Allason to brother Robert, June 25, 1769; same to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Allason, Philadelphia, June 2, 1772. 

* Allason to brother Robert, Sept. 12, 1757: “If Sandy should con- 
tinue in the station of 2nd. mate, he will undoubtedly be preferd, he 
must now have capacity enough to go chief mate of a vessell, which 
would entirely screen him—Lord have mercy upon the underwriters 
in Glasgow am afraid the one half of them will give up the Ghost.” 


*Allason to brother Robert, Sept. 12, 1757: “David to get no wages, 
but free board and lodging”. 


* Allason to brother Robert, Sept. 13, 1761, February 24, 1763; same 
to Campbell and Mowbray, August 16, 1763. 
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was reopened in David’s name, and mercantile affairs were 
more and more left in his hands. He remained in business until 
1815 at least. He never returned home and never married, 
lavishing his affection on his niece Polly, and later on her 
children. Like his brother he was an excellent business man, 
and not unduly fond of society, though like most of his con- 
temporaries not averse to drinking healths on occasion. 

Various nephews and nieces also appear in William Alla- 
son’s story, but they are interesting only in relation to him, 
and hardly deserve independent mention. 

William attended the grammar school in Glasgow, and seems 
to have received a good education, including a thorough ground- 
ing in the three Rs, as his letters show.’ They are beautifully 
written and well expressed, and his account books are models 
of detail, accuracy, and neatness. It is interesting to note that 
all through life Allason laid great stress on the importance of 
a good education, not only in utilitarian subjects, but in the 
arts as well, in music, drawing, dancing and fencing, and when 
his two nephews proposed joining him in Virginia, he desired 
that they should be proficient in those directions, as well as in 
book-keeping.” Perhaps he realized that only so equipped 
could the British merchant hope to mingle in polite colonial 
society. Samuel Mordecai, in his History of Richmond in By- 
Gone Days, asserts that British firms discouraged their partners 
and employees from marrying in the colonies lest their alle- 
giance should become divided, and this led to their seeking low 
society." There is probably considerable truth in the state- 
ment, but Allason was a free agent, and liked to cultivate the 
planters socially as well as in business. He deplored the fact 
that both Sandy and David had neglected their education, and 
he made them labor hard to improve their writing and spelling. 
That Sandy might continue his studies when at sea he gave 


*Allason to Company, April 14, 1759: mentions a fellow classmate 
at Grammar School, Glasgow. 

# Allason to brother Robert, March 1, 1760; Robert to Allason, 
Nov. 15, 1769; same to sister Mary, May 30, 1774. 


" Page 33. 
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him to read copies of the Spectator and Gil Blas, and advised 
him to practice writing. 

Allason, like most of the boys of his day, early began to 
earn his own living, and we find him in 1737 in Virginia as a 
supercargo, but apparently he only stayed a short time—prob- 
ably the two years usually contracted for by a supercargo— 
as we find him on his way out again in 1740. How long he 
remained is uncertain, but he was there in 1748, having been 
home in the interval, and stayed until 1752, when he returned 
to Port Glasgow. In 1755 he went to St. Kitts, returned 
home in 1756, but soon left again for Antigua. In December 
1756, he was back in Port Glasgow and was contemplating 
settling there permanently, when Baird and Walker offered him 
a supercargoship in Virginia for two years.” Allason closed 
with the offer, chiefly because he wished to collect some debts 
he had left behind in 1752.” 


By the terms of the agreement Allason was to receive a 
yearly wage of £60, and the right to sell £120 worth of goods 
on his own account the first year, and £150 worth the second 
year, and all travelling and other business expenses were to 
be paid. In return he promised to do business for no other 
merchant in Britain, and if he engaged in trade with the West 
Indies to share the commission equally with the company, and 
he was bound under penalty of £20 to observe the conditions. 
As Britain was then at war with France a paragraph was 
added guaranteeing that if Allason should fall into the hands 
of the enemy and be carried to a foreign port, the company 
would pay his wages until he arrived in Britain or America and 
all extra charges incurred during his captivity. If he were 
drafted into the militia in Virginia they would pay for his 
“dismission” or for a substitute.” 


It was well for Allason that the last paragraph was added, 
as his ship was captured by the French on the voyage out. But 


* Allason to Alexander Knox, July 10, 1763; same to James Lindsay, 
Sept. 5, 1789. 


* Allason to William Walker, Antigua, August 26, 1757. 


* Agreement between Baird and Walker and William Allason, Glas- 
gow, Dec. 21, 1756. 
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it was quickly ransomed and he arrived in Virginia in June, 
1757, and immediately began traversing the country “lumping 
off” his goods, that is, disposing of his “parcels” wholesale 
and not by retail. Each parcel contained from £100 to £400 
worth of assorted goods suitable for use on a plantation or 
for retail in a store. Linen and woolen cloth of various quali- 
ties and kinds formed the chief item, but all possible neces- 
saries were included. Seventy-five per cent was considered a 
poor profit on goods sold wholesale, and Allason felt that his 
salesmanship was deficient unless he could clear at least eighty- 
seven and a half per cent, especially on his own goods. He 
travelled on horseback along the James, the York, and the 
Rappahannock, and he found it a tedious and tiresome busi- 
ness.” Bad weather and bad roads were his great enemies, 
and his only home was a dirty inn ill-provided for man or 
beast. Added to the physical discomfort was the constant strain 
of competing with other merchants in the disposal of his goods 
in exchange for tobacco, which had to be shipped home to the 
company. The latter in turn drove him distracted with con- 
flicting orders and constant recriminations, accusing him of 
slackness and timidity and lack of zeal in their interest, coun- 
selling him in one and the same breath to be bold yet run no 
risks.” Certainly the lot of a supercargo was not an easy one, 
and if we were to read only the letters to and from the com- 
pany Allason would have our sympathy as the hardworking, 
honest, and much maligned servant of incompetent and fault 
finding employers. But unfortunately for his reputation Alla- 
son has left other letters, which reveal that, not only was he 
shipping tobacco to other merchants in Glasgow but, in col- 
lusion with his brother Robert, he was importing on his own 
account far more than the stipulated amount of goods. At 


% Allason to Company, June 19, 1758: “I find I cannot go through 
the fatigue of this business, it is so very great. I am seldom above 
two nights at one place, forever on horseback, often indeed much 
more than anyone else exposed to the inclemencies of the weather 
night and day”. 

The correspondence with the company between 1757 and 1759 is 
full of mutual recrimination and explanation. 
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the same time he was exploring the possibilities of setting up a 
store for himself or at least independently of the company.” 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Allason used his 
supercargo as a profitable means of returning to Virginia, and 
that he had no intention of remaining permanently with the 
company, though during 1758 and 1759 he was in communi- 
cation with them as to the conditions of his remaining in their 
employment, and the possibilities of opening a store in their 
interest with himself as partner and manager. To the latter 
scheme he was averse, chiefly because the country was already 
overrun with stores and goods, and he himself was “strangely 
posest of a natural timorousness with respect to trade”, which 
he could not well account for.” He finally consented to con- 
tinue in their service, at a salary of £100 per year, with the 
understanding that he was to import no goods on his own 
account. But Virginia was far from Scotland, and Allason 
continued to import, though taking care that the parcels were 
not directly addressed to himself or sent in the company’s ships. 
He maintained that his own concerns in no way interfered 
with his duty to his employers. The latter eventually dis- 
covered his duplicity, but by that time Allason had made other 
arrangements, and was indifferent to their charges. Honour 
among merchants was not conspicuous in those days, and no 
stigma attached to “sharp practice”. Business, like political 
standards in the eighteenth century, must not be judged but 
merely accepted. 

In October, 1759, Allason intimated to the company his 
intention of opening a store in Falmouth in partnership with 
two former Glasgow merchants, but he expressed his willing- 
ness to continue in their service and dispose of their goods 
wholesale, as he himself was to engage only in retail trade. To 
their reproaches he replied that their bare wages were inade- 
quate for one in the “prime of youth”, and besides he was an- 


“Letters and bills of lading for tobacco shipped to John Alston, 
and Robert Dunlop, Glasgow, Sept. 12, 1757; to brother Robert, May 
30, 1759, etc. 

* Allason to Alexander Walker, July 10, 1759; Dec. 20, 1757: “I’m 
extremely timorous, never incline to push things farther then I’m 
sure of compassing.” 
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xious to provide employment for his brother David who was 
in Glasgow with no prospects.” To his brother Robert he 
gave the real reason for his actions—‘“a rolling stone gathers 
no fogg”, and he now intended to “lay still and roll as little 
as possible”.” The company accepted his offer, and sent out 
a junior partner to learn the business and eventually to take 
it over from Allason, but the arrangement was not a happy 
one, and came to an end in 1763, with the failure of the firm 
of Baird and Walker. The trustees continued in their effort to 
get the company’s books from Allason, but whether or not 
they succeeded is not recorded. 

His years as a supercargo gave Allason a knowledge of the 
country and the people, which stood him in good stead when 
he opened his own store, so that “engaging of customers” was 
comparatively easy. He kept careful written notes of the 
financial standing and business character of those with whom 
he had dealings, and regulated accordingly the length of credit 
granted. Prominent men of the day are on record as “hard to 
deal with”, “not to be trusted’’.™ etc. 

In 1760 his brother Robert and one Miller joined the com- 
pany, but William continued to manage the whole concern, 
receiving a yearly wage of £75, and the right to do business 
on his own account. 

The time chosen to open the store was not propitious. Num- 
erous stores were already settled and more were settling every 
day, with the result that there was a glut of goods in the 
country, so much so that Allason sarcastically remarked that 
they would soon be able to re-export to Britain and make a 
profit.” The excessive competition among the merchants meant 
that the planters could get what price they pleased for their 
tobacco, and also inordinately long credit for the goods they 
purchased. By accepting such credit, had they but known it, 
they were digging their own financial graves, but “carpe diem” 
was a comfortable philosophy. The competition of the mer- 


* Allason to Alexander Walker, Oct. 9, 1759. 
Same to brother Robert, Oct. 9, 1759. 

* Notebook. 

* Allason to Baird and Walker, June 21, 1760. 
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chants eventually resulted in the survival of the fittest, and 
the tables were turned on the planters, who became more and 
more deeply involved and their tobacco deteriorated in quality 
which helped to add to the general confusion. In addition, 
money was very scarce, and exchange high, reaching as much 
as sixty per cent between 1760 and 1770. This was due partly 
to the emission of paper money, and partly to the heavy im- 
ports of negroes and commodities for which the colony could 
not pay. 

While the planters were the chief sufferers the merchants 
were equally loud in their complaints. The policy of the latter 
was to exchange their goods preferably for tobacco but occa- 
sionally for other commodities, such as hemp and wheat, and 
pay no cash, but occasionally it was necessary to produce a 
little money in order to outbuy competitors. Allason, now in- 
dependent of any firm at home, was not called upon to ship 
tobacco, and preferred to buy and sell in the country. This 
he did very extensively, and nothing could induce him to alter 
his practice. He admitted that probably in that way he missed 
the opportunity of making occasional “hits”, but on the other 
hand he avoided serious loss, and he preferred a small but 
sure profit—‘turning the penny the oftener”—to large but 
risky gains. His profit was usually more sure than small. 
From one hundred and fifty to two hundred per cent was con- 
sidered a normal return on retail goods, and it was no idle 
boast on Allason’s part that he usually managed to get the 
best price going. On the surface such profit seems usury, but 
it was considerably reduced by the long credits which had to 
be allowed, and by the many bad debts which had to be in- 
curred, for some of which there was no hope of payment. 
Of the latter Allason had his full share. But when all allow- 
ances are made the merchant was usually the gainer, and the 
planter was rarely out of his debt. 

If the tobacco sold by the planters was often of poor quality, 
the goods given in return were no less so. To the colonies 
was sent what could not be sold at home, generally shoddy 
goods, and a voyage of from four to twelve weeks in a leaky, 
rat infested vessel did not tend to improve the quality. Alla- 
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son was constantly making complaints, as, for example, that 
clocks were so defaced they had to be returned and men’s black 
gloves were so eaten by the rats that an order for mourning 
goods could not be filled. The condition of a case of cutlery 
was explained by the fact that it had fallen overboard, when 
the vessel was being loaded, and had lain under water for sev- 
eral days. In this case English merchants replaced the dam- 
aged articles, but the final result was not satisfactory. A 
case of pewter, which suffered the same fate, was never re- 
covered.” Methods of loading were evidently not of the 
gentlest. 


In his first year as a storekeeper Allason was guilty of a 
breach of business honor—such as it was in those days. In 
1760 in order to secure a larger share of the tobacco crop and 
encourage customers, he gave a shilling more per hundred 
pounds than the price agreed on by the merchants of the dis- 
trict. The latter were loud in their denunciations of his du- 
plicity, and some of them, as he wrote to a friend, “wou’d 
willingly see me at the divell if they cou’d get away again 
themselves.”™ To his partners Allason explained that his action 
was the normal practice among new merchants desiring to 
establish themselves, but in later years he frowned upon such 
perfidy. Theoretically, the merchants were agreed on the ad- 
visability of presenting a united front to the planters, and 
giving only a stipulated price, but fortunately for the planters 
they could never keep faith with one another. In 1771 the 
merchants of Fredericksburg, Falmouth, Aquia, Dumfries, etc., 
entered into such an agreement, and Allason prophesied a 
revolution in the tobacco trade, but the inevitable happened, 
and each continued to play a lone hand.” 


® Lippincott & Brown, Bristol, to Allason, August 21, 1770. 

* Allason to John Mitchell, August 19, 1760. 

*% ‘We the subscribers oblige ourselves each to the others not to 
exceed directly or indirectly 18/ currency p. 100 Tobacco in our pur- 
chase from the date hereof, during the present inspection or till 
a meeting or notice is given to a mapority of the subscribers, and we 
further oblige ourselves not to allow any rise on the tobacco we buy 
during the continuance of this agreement. As witness our hands 


this 10th January 1771.” ’ 
(To be continued) 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 


At a Court 
holden in the Lower County of Norfolk the 
4th of March, 1638 


(Continued ) 


Whereas it appeareth that John Hill, planter, is indebted 
unto John Meares, merchant, the sum of 500 pounds of to- 
bacco and cask: It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid John 
Hill shall, within ten days after date hereof, pay the afore- 
said sum of tobacco unto John Meares or else execution to 
be awarded. 

Whereas it doth appear by sufficient witness, that Robert 
Martin hath purposely absented himself from appearing to 
answer the suit of Nathen Stainsmore, the debt being proved 
to be due, It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid Martin 
shall pay the said debt within the space of ten days after the 
date hereof unto the said Stainesmore, or else execution to 
be awarded. 

Whereas William Durford of Elizabeth River, boatwright, 
is indebted unto Robert Page, merchant, the sum of 1302 
pounds of tobacco, as by specialty appeareth, It is therefore 
ordered that the aforesaid William Durford shall satisfy the 
said sum within the space of ten days after the date hereof 
or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas it doth appear that William Rainsheir hath bought 
as many goods of Robert Page, merchant, as do amount to 
the value of 1029 pounds of tobacco and being now found not 
able to satisfy the total this year, It is therefore ordered that 
the aforesaid Rainshier, shall within the space of ten days 
after date hereof, pay one hogshead of tobacco containing 300 
weight unto the aforesaid Robert Page or else to be awarded 
for the whole sum. 
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Whereas it doth appear that William Durford is indebted 
unto Nathan Stainsmore the sum of 1130 pounds of tobacco 
It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid William Durford 
shall, within the space of ten days after the date hereof, sat- 
isfy the aforesaid sum or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas George Googe of the Lower Norfolk, planter, is 
indebted unto Nathan Stainsmore the sum of 549 pounds of 
tobacco, as by specialty appeareth; It is therefore ordered 
that the aforesaid John Googe shall, within the space of ten 
days after the date hereof satisfy the said sum or else execu- 
tion to be awarded. 

Whereas Daniel Hopkinson hath made it appear by account 
that Thomas Codd, of Elizabeth River, planter, is indebted 
unto him, the said Daniel Hopkinson the sum of 1223 pounds 
of tobacco; It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid Thomas 
Codd shall, within the space of ten days after the date hereof, 
satisfy the aforesaid sum unless he can, in the interim, dis- 
count any part thereof. 

Whereas Thomas Marsh hath made it appear to this court 
that John Googe is indebted unto him the aforesaid Thomas 
Marsh, the sum of 560 pounds of tobacco: It is therefore or- 
dered that the aforesaid John Googe shall, within the space 
of ten days after the date hereof, satisfy the aforesaid sum or 
else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas John Draiton of Elizabeth River, cooper, is in- 
debted unto William Atterbury, merchant, the sum of 210 
pounds of tobacco, as per specialty appeareth: It is therefore 
ordered that the aforesaid John Draiton shall, within the space 
of ten days after the date hereof, satisfy the aforesaid sum 
or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas it doth appear that Thomas Codd of Elizabeth 
River, planter, is indebted unto Thomas Marsh the sum of 
500 pounds of tobacco for commodities bought of the said 
Thomas Marsh, and, not having satisfied the said sum, It is 
therefore ordered that the said Thomas Codd shall, within the 
space of ten days after the date hereof, satisfy the said sum 
or else execution to be awarded. 
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Whereas Thomas Cheely of Linhaven, planter, is indebted 
unto Robert Freeman late deceased, the sum of 367 weight of 
tobacco, as by specialty appeareth: It is therefore ordered that 
the said Thomas Cheely shall pay the said lebt unto William 
Brocas, administrator of the said Freeman’s estate, within 
the space of ten days after the date hereof, or else execution 
to be awarded. 


Whereas it doth appear that Henry Hawkins of Elizabeth 
River, planter, hath transported Thomas Page, servant unto 
Anthony Liney, without the consent or knowledge of said 
Liney: It is therefore ordered that the said Henry Hawkins 
shall, forthwith, without delay, fetch back the said Page and 
deliver him to the aforesaid Liney or else suffer punishment as 
shall be inflicted upon him. 

Whereas it doth appear that John Wilson, clerk, has re- 
ceived great loss and damage by not receiving his corn due the 
last year for tiths, It is therefore ordered that all such persons 
as the said John Wilson shall make appear to have denied the 
payment thereof, shall pay unto the aforesaid John Wilson 
after the rate of 100 pounds of tobacco a barrel. 

Whereas Thomas Codd of Elizabeth River, planter, is in- 
debted unto John Googe the sum of 550 pounds of tobacco as 
by specialty appeareth: It is therefore ordered that the afore- 
said Thomas Codd shall within the space of ten days after 
the date hereof, satisfy the aforesaid sum or else execution 
to be awarded. 

Whereas it doth appear that Robt. Martin, planter, hath 
hired Francis Linch, planter, to serve him, the aforesaid Mar- 
tin, for the term of one year, but he, the aforesaid Francis 
Linch being, contrary to his covenant, gone away from the ser- 
vice of the said Martin, without his leave or consent: It is 
therefore ordered that the aforesaid Martin shall detain in his 
custody, all such goods as appertain unto the said Linch until 
he shall either return or come to a further agreement. 

Whereas Geophry Wite of Linnhaven, planter, hath falsely 
slandered Capt. Adam Thorougood, as by sufficient proof ap- 
peareth, It is therefore ordered that the said Geophry Wite 
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shall receive forty lashes on the bare shoulders and likewise 
(ask) his forgiveness here now in court and the next Sabbath 
at Linnhaven—lIt is likewise further ordered that whereas the 
said Geophry did, in the time of his service, being hired by 
Capt. Thorougood to keep goats, beat and bruise the said goats 
after an excessive manner, that he the said Geophry shall put 
in good security to pay 800 weight of tobacco unto the said 
Capt. Thorougood by the 12th of November next ensuing or 
else to serve him one complete year. 

Sarah Julian, age 39 years or thereabouts, sworn and ex- 
amined, Sayeth: that, being at the house of William Rainshier 
then dwelling at Blunt Point, she the said deponent saw the 
aforesaid Rainsheir deliver a maid servant belonging to Mr. 
Pusy, who had lived with the said Rainsheir about a fortnight, 
unto Robert Freeman, the said Pusy’s assignee. 


At a Court 
holden in the Lower County of Norfolk the 
8th of April, 1639 


Present: Capt. Adam Thorougood, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Francis Mason 
Mr. William Windham Mr. Henry Seawell 


Whereas John Gates is indebted unto William Atterbury the 
sum of 710 pounds of tobacco as by account appeareth, but it 
now appearing by sufficient proof that the said William Atter- 
bury did promise to accept of one hogshead of tobacco this 
year for payment made in part of whole, it is therefore ordered 
that the aforesaid William Atterbury shall, according to his 
promise, accept of one hogshead of tobacco containing 360 
pounds net, he the said Gates putting in sufficient security for 
the payment of the remainder the next year. 

Whereas Warmouth Phesy is indebted unto William Shipp 
the sum of 200 pounds of tobacco, which tobacco is not yet 
paid, It is therefore ordered that the said Warmouth Phesy 
shall, within the space of ten days after the date hereof, pay 
the said sum or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas it doth appear that Warmouth Phesy hath sold unto 
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Henry Coleman as much corn as doth amount to the value of 
250 pounds of tobacco, the which corn the said Coleman having 
transported to Kequotan and the agent of the aforesaid Cole- 
man now refusing to pay the tobacco, It is therefore ordered 
that the aforesaid Phesy shall make stoppage of as much of 
the said Coleman’s corn as shall satisfy the debt. 

Whereas Bartholomew Hoskins, planter, bought of Henry 
Hankins, Robert Taylor and William Rainsheir a patent for 
300 acres of land but the said patent beink taken up (in) 
William Rainsheir name: It is therefore ordered that they the 
said three parties shall, at the next Quarter Court held at 
James City, renew the aforesaid patent in all their three names 
and assign it to the aforesaid Bartholomew Hoskins. 

Whereas Anthony Liney, millwright, is indebted to Robert 
Johns, merchant, the sum of fifteen pounds three shillings and 
a penny, of lawful money of England as by specialty appear- 
eth, It is therefore ordered that aforesaid Anthony Liney shall, 
by the 10th of May next ensuing, satisfy the said sum or else 
execution to be awarded. 

Whereas Cato Garison mariner, hath without any occasion 
or cause, wounded Rob Clayton, mariner, after a most des- 
perate and dangerous manner, as by sufficient proof appear- 
eth, It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid Garrison shall 
forthwith put in sufficient security to pay, within ten days 
after the ship Pelican’s arrival in England, ten pounds sterling 
unto Jonathan Langworth, chirurgeon, for the cure of the said 
wounds, and sixteen pounds sterling unto the said Clayton for 
his wrongs and damages by him received. 

Whereas Thomas Davis is indebted unto George Pewsey, 
mariner, deceased, the sum of 700 pounds of tobacco, as by 
specialty appeareth, It is therefore (ordered) that the afore- 
said Thomas Davis shall put in sufficient security to pay the 
sum of 770 pounds of tobacco at the now dwelling house of 
Capt. Thorougood by the 10th of October next ensuing or 
else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas John Barnet, merchant, is indebted unto Robert 
Page, William Webster and Richard Wake the sum of 84 
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pounds and 16 shillings of lawful money of England, as by 
specialty appeareth, It being likewise proved by sufficient wit- 
nesses that the said John Barnet is altogether careless and 
neglective in the receiving or seeking to receive any debt or 
debts due to him here in Virginia: It is therefore ordered that 
he shall authorize and appoint Robert Page, his heirs, execu- 
tors or assigns, to receive all such parts or parcels of tobacco 
as are due to him, the aforesaid John Barnet, he being likewise 
to do his best endeavors in assisting the said Robert Page, 
provided always that the said Robert Page shall give a swift 
account of all such tobaccos he shall receive belonging unto 
the aforesaid Barnet—Further likewise it is ordered that in 
case the aforesaid Robert Page be not satisfied neither in to- 
bacco or money by the last ship departing out of Virginia, that 
then he, the aforesaid Robert Page shall by virtue hereof, 
make seizure of so much of the goods moveable and unmove- 
able of the aforesaid Barnet as shall satisfy the debt. 


Whereas Thomas Sawyer of Elizabeth River, planter, is 
indebted to Cornelius Loyd merchant, the sum of 1425 pounds 
of tobacco, as by account appeareth, which tobacco being un- 
paid, the aforesaid Cornelius is like to sustain great loss and 
damage thereby: It is therefore ordered that the said Thomas 
Savage shall within the space of six days after the date hereof, 
satisfy the aforesaid debt or else execution is to be awarded. 


January 15, 1638 


Memoranda—that I Constantine Waddington of Virginia, 
Cooper, do hereby for myself, executors, administrators, at- 
torneys and assigns, utterly and absolutely acquit, exonerate, 
discharge and release Capt. John Sibsey of Virginia, esqr. 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns from all man- 
ner of debts, duties, actual, real or personal suits, trespass, 
specialty, indenture, evidence and demand whatsoever from 
the beginning of the world until the day of the date hereof, 
but more especially and particularly of and from one certain 
writing or covenant in which the said Capt. Sibsey, by the 
act and deed of his attorney partner Richard Wake of London, 
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Henry Coleman as much corn as doth amount to the value of 
250 pounds of tobacco, the which corn the said Coleman having 
transported to Kequotan and the agent of the aforesaid Cole- 
man now refusing to pay the tobacco, It is therefore ordered 
that the aforesaid Phesy shall make stoppage of as much of 
the said Coleman’s corn as shall satisfy the debt. 

Whereas Bartholomew Hoskins, planter, bought of Henry 
Hankins, Robert Taylor and William Rainsheir a patent for 
300 acres of land but the said patent beink taken up (in) 
William Rainsheir name: It is therefore ordered that they the 
said three parties shall, at the next Quarter Court held at 
James City, renew the aforesaid patent in all their three names 
and assign it to the aforesaid Bartholomew Hoskins. 

Whereas Anthony Liney, millwright, is indebted to Robert 
Johns, merchant, the sum of fifteen pounds three shillings and 
a penny, of lawful money of England as by specialty appear- 
eth, It is therefore ordered that aforesaid Anthony Liney shall, 
by the 10th of May next ensuing, satisfy the said sum or else 
execution to be awarded. 

Whereas Cato Garison mariner, hath without any occasion 
or cause, wounded Rob Clayton, mariner, after a most des- 
perate and dangerous manner, as by sufficient proof appear- 
eth, It is therefore ordered that the aforesaid Garrison shall 
forthwith put in sufficient security to pay, within ten days 
after the ship Pelican’s arrival in England, ten pounds sterling 
unto Jonathan Langworth, chirurgeon, for the cure of the said 
wounds, and sixteen pounds sterling unto the said Clayton for 
his wrongs and damages by him received. 

Whereas Thomas Davis is indebted unto George Pewsey, 
mariner, deceased, the sum of 700 pounds of tobacco, as by 
specialty appeareth, It is therefore (ordered) that the afore- 
said Thomas Davis shall put in sufficient security to pay the 
sum of 770 pounds of tobacco at the now dwelling house of 
Capt. Thorougood by the 10th of October next ensuing or 
else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas John Barnet, merchant, is indebted unto Robert 
Page, William Webster and Richard Wake the sum of 84 
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pounds and 16 shillings of lawful money of England, as by 
specialty appeareth, It being likewise proved by sufficient wit- 
nesses that the said John Barnet is altogether careless and 
neglective in the receiving or seeking to receive any debt or 
debts due to him here in Virginia: It is therefore ordered that 
he shall authorize and appoint Robert Page, his heirs, execu- 
tors or assigns, to receive all such parts or parcels of tobacco 
as are due to him, the aforesaid John Barnet, he being likewise 
to do his best endeavors in assisting the said Robert Page, 
provided always that the said Robert Page shall give a swift 
account of all such tobaccos he shall receive belonging unto 
the aforesaid Barnet—Further likewise it is ordered that in 
case the aforesaid Robert Page be not satisfied neither in to- 
bacco or money by the last ship departing out of Virginia, that 
then he, the aforesaid Robert Page shall by virtue hereof, 
make seizure of so much of the goods moveable and unmove- 
able of the aforesaid Barnet as shall satisfy the debt. 


Whereas Thomas Sawyer of Elizabeth River, planter, is 
indebted to Cornelius Loyd merchant, the sum of 1425 pounds 
of tobacco, as by account appeareth, which tobacco being un- 
paid, the aforesaid Cornelius is like to sustain great loss and 
damage thereby: It is therefore ordered that the said Thomas 
Savage shall within the space of six days after the date hereof, 
satisfy the aforesaid debt or else execution is to be awarded. 


January 15, 1638 


Memoranda—that I Constantine Waddington of Virginia, 
Cooper, do hereby for myself, executors, administrators, at- 
torneys and assigns, utterly and absolutely acquit, exonerate, 
discharge and release Capt. John Sibsey of Virginia, esqr. 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns from all man- 
ner of debts, duties, actual, real or personal suits, trespass, 
specialty, indenture, evidence and demand whatsoever from 
the beginning of the world until the day of the date hereof, 
but more especially and particularly of and from one certain 
writing or covenant in which the said Capt. Sibsey, by the 
act and deed of his attorney partner Richard Wake of London, 
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Merchant, is obliged to pay unto me, the said Constantine 
Waddington, ten pounds sterling yearly and successively for 
the term of three years and a half after my arrival in Virginia, 
as also of and from the said debt itself of ten pounds sterling 
yearly according to the true intent & purpose hereof. in wit- 
ness of which I the said Constantine Waddington have here- 
unto set my hand and seal the day above written. 


Constantine Waddington 
Witness—Anth. Lawson 
Xop. Burrowes 
Robt. West. 


Whereas it appeareth to the Court that Thomas Hoult was 
security for Reynolds Fleet for ten pounds of Beaver [skins] 
due unto James; It is therefore ordered that the said Thomas 
Hoult shall put in sufficient security or pay the said Beaver 
[skin] or so much tobacco as shall avail thereto after the 
weight of 30 per pound within the two days, and 90 pounds 
of tobacco to the said Boitiswane, and to pay the sheriff— 

Whereas it appeareth to the Court that Henry Wattsonne 
is indebted unto Thomas Bullock, chirurgeon, the sum of 300 
pounds of tobacco as by specialty appeareth; It is therefore 
ordered that the said Henry Watsonne shall pay the said sum 
of tobacco within twelve days or else execution to be awarded. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Thomas Hoult 
hath carried Thomas Cooper of Elizabeth River, carpenter, 
for [to] Maryland, he the said Cooper being much engaged 
in Virginia, It is therefore ordered that the said Thomas Hoult 
shall procure the Governor of Virginia’s letter to the Governor 
of Maryland for his present return. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that William Duford 
bought of Richard Loe certain work to be paid at all demands. 
It is therefore ordered that the said Richard Loe shall pay ten 
days work and 400 six penny nails for all of the tobacco due 
him the said William Duford and charges for the loss of his 
time and also to bear part of the charges of the Court. 
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Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Thomas Tod is in- 
debted unto Henry Watsonne the sum of 300 Ibs. of tobacco, 
as by specialty appeareth, It is therefore ordered that the said 
Todd shall pay the said sum of tobacco, with cask, within ten 
days, or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Robert Eares is 
indebted unto Thomas Marsh in the sum of 944 Ibs. of to- 
bacco, as by specialty appeareth: It is therefore ordered that 
the said Robert Eares shall pay the said sum of tobacco within 
six days or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas it appeareth unto this Court that Thomas Marsh 
is bound unto Robert Eares for the sum of 944 pounds of to- 
bacco due to Cornelius Loyd, the said Thomas Marsh being 
to go to England and the said Robert Eares desiring to be re- 
leased from the said debt; It is therefore ordered that the said 
Robert Eares shall bind over his cattle and goods for security 
to pay the said debt until he hath had a trial by Court, If the 
said Rbert Eares do cost the said Cornelius, this bond to stand 
void, otherwise the said Cornelius shall possess as much of his 
goods as shall satisfy his debt. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Yates is in- 
debted unto Euphranditus Lawson the sum of 220 Ibs of to- 
bacco, as by account appeareth, It is therefore ordered that 
the said John Yates shall pay the said sum of tobacco within 
ten days, or else execution to be awarded. 

Whereas there was an order of Court granted at a Court 
held at Mr. Henry Seawells, the 6th of February that Bar- 
tholomew Haskins should stand to the loss of 150 lbs of to- 
bacco, being the half of a hogshead lent to Robert Eaires, but 
taken into better consideration It is ordered that the aforesaid 
order shall be repealed and the said Robert Eaires shall put a 
security to pay unto Bartholomew Hoskins, the 150 Ibs. of 
tobacco next year. 


(To be continued ) 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R. S., 
OF VIRGINIA 
by 
HERBERT THATCHER 
94 Brecknock Road 
21st February, 1931 London, N. 7. 
Part I 
The Time Table of Mitchell's Life 
(a) His supposed English origin 
(b) His Virginian origin 
N.B. For citations see pages 11, 12, 13. 
TIME TABLE 


Ist Virginia 16902 Birth in Virginia 


period 1721-1724? Medical student of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity 

Ist British 1725? Probably obtained his M. D. degree at a 

period European University, and probably vis- 


ited London, then returned to Virginia 
2nd Virginia 1735 Recorded as a physician at Urbanna, Vir- 
period ginia 
2nd and 1746 = Arrival in London 
Final Eng- 1768 Death in England 
lish period 


(a) Dr. Mitchell’s supposed English origin 


Since the year 1790 a score of writers have written brief 
accounts of the life of Dr. Mitchell, which, with one exception, 
coincide in one respect only—in the assertion that he was a 
native of England, a statement which is now known to be in- 
correct; their conflicting narratives being partly due to the 
scarcity of authentic records, and partly to the neglect of such 
records as were extant. 

Up to the present time, only three dates with reference to his 
life story have been authenticated by documentary evidence— 
1735, 1746 and 1768. These dates comprising a total period 
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of 33 years consist of a Virginian period 1735-1746 and an 
English period 1746-1768 which terminated with his death in 
1768. If, as it seems probable, he was born about 1690, a 
third period (1690-1735) representing his earliest life in Amer- 
ica may be added, thus making a grand total of 83 years. Hith- 
erto, nothing has been published with respect to the earliest 
period because nothing was known, but it is now possible to 
relate a few but important facts concerning Dr. Mitchell’s 
movements and education in that interval. 

With regard to the authentic date at which Mitchell was first 
known to be residing in Virginia, the implication made in a 
statement by Linnzus, that Mitchell went to Virginia in 1741, 
was repeated by Samuel Miller in 1803 and 1805, and Lem- 
priere in 1825. 

The correct date, 1737, was first made known by the publi- 
cation in the American “Medical and Philosophical Register’, 
New York, 1814, Vol. IV, pp. 181-215, of Mitchell’s account 
of the Yellow Fever as it prevailed in Virginia in 1737, 1739 
and 1741, and which, Mitchell, as a physician, helped to com- 
bat. 

The second authenticated date of 1746 is based on the state- 
ment made by Peter Collinson in a footnote, inserted in a 
letter of Gronovius, to John Bartram of 2 June 1746, which 
Collinson was forwarding for Gronovius, in which Collinson 
said that Dr. Mitchell had arrived safe with his wife. 

Collinson must also have communicated the information 
to Linnzs, who, on Sep. 24th, 1746, writing to Haller, said 
that “Dr. Mitchell is “returned” from Virginia, where he has 
been closely occupied for six years* in collecting plants; but 
he was plundered in his voyage “home” by Spanish pirates.” 

Benjamin Franklin also, in writing on October 16th, 1746, to 
Cadwallader Colden, said that Dr. Mitchell was taken in his 

With regard to the length of Mitchell’s residence in Virginia, 
passage “home” and plundered of all his learned observations.” 

In 1784 James Edward Smith purchased the correspondence 
of Linneus from his widow and probably shewed this letter 


*Thus Linneus implied that Mitchell went to Virginia in 1741. 
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to Richard Pulteney, who, however, forgetting the date 1746, 
wrote in 1790 that Mitchell “returned” to England in 1747 
or 1748, which, in 1803 and 1805, Samuel Miller altered by 
saying that Mitchell returned in 1748, a statement which was 
subsequently repeated by Britten and Boulger in 1893 and 
F. W. Lucas in 1910. 

In order to emphasize their opinion that Mitchell was a 
native of England, all Mitchell’s biographers, except A. H. 
Smyth, repeated Pulteney’s remark that Mitchell “returned” 
from Virginia to England, Smyth alone, preferred to say that 
the origin of Mitchell was unknown. 

Samuel Miller, in 1803 and 1805, in one passage said that 
Mitchell was sent to Virginia in 1741 which, in a subsequent 
passage he altered to the beginning of 18th century’, which 
expression was used by Henry Howe in 1845 and the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography in 1909. William Allen, 
however, in 1809, interpreted Miller’s phrase as meaning “about 
the year 1700”. Consequently all subsequent writers, includ- 
ing Dr. H. A. Kelly in 1925 and 1928, have repeated the error. 


The third authentic date in the life story of Mitchell is that 
of his death, which occurred in March 1768, in which year it 
was recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Journal 
Book of the Royal Society of which he was a member, yet, in 
1809, William Allen wrote that Mitchell died in 1772. And al- 
though the authentic date was republished in William Thom- 
son’s History of the Royal Society in 1812, yet Allen’s error 
was repeated by James Thacher in 1835, William Darlington 
in 1849, S. A. Allibone in 1870, William Cushing in 1886, 
Britten and Boulger in 1893 and F. W. Lucas in 1910. 

The correct date of Mitchell’s death was first published by 
Appleton in 1880, and subsequently by the Dictionary of 
National Biography in 1894 and the Virginia Magazine in 
1907. 

With regard to Mitchell's place of burial, as no record has 
yet been found, no reference has, at any time, been made to it. 

As a final illustration of the loose manner in which some 
biographers handle dates, James Thacher, in 1828, stated that 
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Mitchell, after arriving in Virginia about the year 1700, lived 
to practice his profession there for fifty years; and S. A. Alli- 
bone in 1870 asserted that he died in Virginia. With regard 
to Mitchell’s education, Professor A. F. Pollard, in 1910, was 
the first to say that he was born and educated in England, 
which assertion has been accepted by Dr. H. A. Kelly, who has 
also audaciously ventured to state, without authority, that 
Mitchell graduated as M. D. in England. 

Dr. Lyman Carrier’s article on Mitchell, which is the best 
that has yet been written, has been content to insert part of 
Professor Pollard’s article without comment. 

So far, I have dealt with some of the salient points of Mitch- 
ell’s life as related by his past biographers, I shall now describe 
the new knowledge I have obtained by my recent research. 

(b) Dr. Mitchell’s Virginia Origin 

It can now be definitely demonstrated that Mitchell was born 
in Virginia, that he was living there as early as 1716, and that 
at Some time between 1726 and 1735, he visited Scotland, where 
he became a student at the University of Edinburgh. In ad- 
dition, there exists documentary evidence which may lead to 
the knowledge that he was a student at Leyden, and that he 
subsequently graduated as M. A. at Edinburgh, and then re- 
turned to Virginia where, in 1735, he was recorded in the vestry 
book of Christ Church, near Urbanna, as a physician. 

With regard to his home in Virginia—in 1910 was published 
in London a translation by Joseph Lucas, of Peter Kalm’s 
“Account of his visit to England in 1748”, in which, on page 
52, is an entry in Kalm’s diary in reference to his first meeting 
with Mitchell on May 4th, as follows: “I spent a great part 
of the day at the house of Dr. Mitchell, who was born in Vir- 
ginia in North America, and has spent a great part of his life 
there.” On the 29th* of May, after their fifth meeting, Kalm 
wrote in his diary: “Dr. Mitchell had lived a very long time in 
North America’. It, however, seems inexplicable that F. W. 
Lucas, who edited the volume, not only ignored Kalm’s record 
of Mitchell’s own testimony as to his birthplace, but, in a foot- 
note on page 120, inserted a sketch of Mitchell’s life, in which 
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he said that Mitchell arrived in England in 1748 instead of 
1746, and died in 1772 instead of 1768. 

It is also remarkable that since that time, both Dr. Lyman 
Carrier and Dr. H. A. Kelly have either ignored or have failed 
to observe Kalm’s statement. In case Kalm’s veracity should 
be questioned, it is pleasing to quote one of his remarks which 
appears on page XI of the Introduction of the Volume. “When 
any particular thing has been told me which I had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing for myself, I have commonly named by in- 
formant, partly to express my gratitude to the person who has 
communicated any thing, and not to give out as my own that 
which belongs to another; partly that it may stand to my in- 
formant’s own account, in case it be found to be little in ac- 
cordance with the truth”. It may be said that, as Kalm prob- 
ably did not know English, he misunderstood Mitchell, in an- 
swer to which opinion it is interesting to quote another state- 
ment made by Kalm on page X of the Introduction, as follows: 
“When I have been speaking of England, I have sometimes 
come to use some English words (instead of French words). 
They are however nearly all explained by me in one place or 
another.” 

Even had Kalm been ignorant of English, both he and Mitch- 
ell were so familiar with Latin, that they could easily under- 
stand each other in that medium. 

It may be doubted that Mitchell, at his first meeting with 
Kalm, should disclose his place of birth, to which it may be 
replied that, as Kalm wished to know as much as possible 
about Virginian flora and fauna, he was anxious to know what 
qualifications Mitchell had for supplying him with reliable 
information about that country, especially as he would not 
have time to visit Virginia when he arrived in America. It 
may also be contended that as Linnzus, two years previously, 
wrote that Mitchell had returned “home”, therefore Kalm’s 
report of Mitchell’s conversation could not be correct. How- 
ever, it has already been shewn that Linnzeus was wrong when 
he said that Mitchell was sent to Virginia in 1741. But is may 
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be said that Franklin too in America used the word “home” 
in reference to Mitchell’s sea passage; to which it may be re- 
plied that Franklin used the expression in the sense that it 
was commonly used by British Colonists when visiting England. 

It may be contended that the great interest which Collinson, 
Gronovius and Haller took in the arrival of Mitchell showed 
that they were old acquaintances whom Mitchell had known as 
a young man in England. If, however, as it is still maintained, 
Mitchell left England about the year 1700, when he was sup- 
posed to be about 20 years of age, he could not have known 
Linnzus and Haller who were not then born, or Collinson who 
was only six or Gronovius who was ten years of age. 


In addition to his statement made to Kalm in 1748 about 
his residence in Virginia, Mitchell wrote another in 1755, which 
showed that he was living in Virginia in 1716. In a paper 
entitled “Remarks on the Journal of Batts and Fallam” (Add. 
MS. 4432 British Museum), he says: “In the year 1714 
(1716) immediately after the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), Col- 
onel Spotswood, Governor of Virginia, went over the Apa- 
lachean Mountains himself in person, in Company with sev- 
eral gentlemen of the Country, that are and have been well 
known to me,” meaning that the survivors of the several gen- 
tlemen (the nine or ten promoters of the expedition as dis- 
tinguished from the fifty or more rank and file) are still per- 
sonally known to him, and that those who had since died, had 
been also personally known to him in 1716. He did not mean 
that he knew them through correspondence or merely by re- 
pute. It is interesting to know that, according to Charles 
Campbell in his “History of the Colony and Old Dominion 
of Virginia”, Robert Beverley the author of “The History and 
Present State of Virginia” who was one of the companions 
of Spotswood, was personally known to Mitchell. 

As additional evidence in support of Mitchell’s statement to 
Kalm there is a reference to Mitchell’s “long residence in Vir- 
ginia”’, in his certificate of Membership of the Royal Society, 
dated June 9th, 1748. 

Also, in the Monthly Review for 1767, Vol. 36, p. 431, the 
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critic, in reviewing Mitchell’s ““Present State of Great Britain 
and North America” writes: 

“He next gives us a view of the British Colonies not much 
to their advantage, but which we dare not controvert, as the 
writer is supposed to have had sufficient opportunities during 
his many years’ residence there of investigating the truth”. 
Again, on page 435, he says: “upon the whole, the author of 
this Treatise appears to be well acquainted with the true ex- 
tent, nature and state of most of our colonies, in some of which 
he ts supposed to have resided for many years, though at pres- 
ent in England”. Again, Mitchell’s pamphlets on Botany 
which he wrote in 1738 and 1741 contained learned infor- 
mation which indicated that he must have been occupied for 
many years in the investigation of Virginian flora. 

Mitchell, in 1748, told Kalm that he had spent a great part 
of his life in America, which seemed to imply that he had not 
spent all his life there. This assumption is verified by a letter 
preserved in the library of the University of Edinburgh. It is 
a letter written by Dr. Mitchell to Dr. Charles Alston, M. D., 
Professor of Botany at Edinburgh University, and dated Ur- 
bana, Rappahannock River, Virginia, Oct. 4th, 1738. It gives 
a list of rare Virginian plants and notes on the Medical prop- 
erties of American plants, and it begins: “As the following 
collection and remarks are the result of that knowledge in bot- 
any I first received from your lectures and garden, so I make 
no doubt to offer them to you.” This shows that Mitchell was 
a botanical student at Edinburgh and that he was first taught 
botany there, although he may have continued that study at 
another University where he may have obtained his degree. 
He did not obtain his degree at Edinburgh or any Scotch or 
English University, or at Paris. In 1716 Mr. Alston went to 
Leyden to study botany and medicine under Boerhaave and re- 
turned to Scotland in 1719 in which year he graduated M. D. 
at Glasgow University. In 1720 Dr. Alston was appointed 
Teacher of Botany at Edinburgh University, where he was 
superintendent of the Botanical garden. 

On Feb. 26, 1720, a John Mitchell matriculated at Edin- 
burgh; on March 9, 1721, a second John Mitchell matriculated 
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1 there, but no John Mitchell graduated as M. D. at Edinburgh 
at that period. On Feb. 17, 1721, a John Mitchell, inscribed 
as Scots-Britannus, aged 36, was registered as medicine stu- 
; dent at Leyden, but no John Mitchell ever graduated as M. D. 
at Leyden, besides, Scots probably implied that he was born in 
Scotland. On June 6, 1729, a John Mitchell inscribed as Scots- 
Americanus, graduated as M. A. at Edinburgh, but he too is 
probably a Scotsman, and Dr. John Mitchell, of Virginia, was 
not, as far as is known, an M. A. 

Indeed, the most expert inquirers have not yet been able to 
trace the name of the University at which he obtained his de- 
gree of M. D. As Botany was a subject of a course for a 

medical degree and Dr. Mitchell first learned botany under 
Dr. Alston when botany lectures did not begin until 1720, Dr. 
Mitchell could not have obtained his M. D. until after 1723 
or after. It is not [im]probable that when Dr. Mitchell left 
Edinburgh he visited London where he made friends, some of 
whom may have greeted him on his second arrival in 1746. 

P. S. The first mention of Dr. Mitchell as M. D. is in a 
document at the Royal Society dated 1744. 


CITATIONS 


Public Record Office. C. O. 5: 1318. Spotswood to Board 
of Trade, March 25th, 1719. Enclosure. 

9 June 1748. Dr. Mitchell’s Certificate of Membership of the 
Royal Society. 

1768. Journal Book of Royal Society for date of death of Dr. 
Mitchell, March, 1768. 

1767. London Monthly Review. Vol. 36, pages 431 and 435. 

1768. London. Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. 38, page 142 
for date of death of Dr. John Mitchell in March, 1768. 

1790. London. Richard Pulteney’s “Sketches of Botany in 
England”. Vol. II, pages 276-281. 

1805. New York. Samuel Miller's “Brief Retrospect of the 
18th Century”. Vol. I, p. 183; Vol. II, p. 58; Vol. III, 
pages 232, 276. 

1809. Cambridge, Massachusetts. William Allen’s “Ameri- 
can Biographical Dictionary”. 

1812. London. William Thomson’s “History of the Royal 
Society” for date of death of Dr. Mitchell in March, 1768. 
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1721. London. Sir James Edward Smith’s “A selection of 
the correspondence of Linnzus.” Vol. II, pp. 391, 399. 
1825. New York. Lempriere’s “Universal Biographical Dic- 

tionary”. Vol. II, p. 332. 

1828. Boston. James Thacher’s “American Medical Biog- 
raphy”. Vol. I, p. 392. 

1835. New York. J. L. Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. 

1845. Charleston, S. Carolina. Henry Howe’s “Historical 
Collections of Virginia”, p. 379. 

1849. Philadelphia. William Darlington’s “Memorials of Wil- 
liam Bartram and, Humphrey Marshall”, pp. 21, 256, 367. 
1860. Philadelphia. Charles Campbell’s “History of the Col- 

ony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia”. Introduction, p. 5. 

1870. Philadelphia. S. Austen Allibone’s “Dictionary of Brit- 
ish and American Authors”. Vol. II. 

1882. London. Jared Sparks’ “Works of Franklin”. Vol. 

VI, p. 72. 

1886. London. William Cushing's “Initials and Pseudonyms”. 

1888. New York. Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography”. 

1893. London. Britten and Boulger’s “Biographical Index 
of English and Irish Botanists”. 

1894. London. “Dictionary of National Biography”. Ar- 
ticle on Dr. Mitchell by Professor A. F. Pollard. 

1907. Richmond, Virginia. “Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography”. Vol. 14, p. 240. 

1907. New York. A. H. Smyth’s “Writings of Franklin”. 
Vol. II, p. 293. 

1910. London. Joseph Lucas’s “Peter Kalm’s Account of his 
Visit to England in 1748”, pp. 32 and 120. 

1912. Cleveland, U. S. A. Alvord and Bidgood’s “First Ex- 
plorations of the Trans Alleghany Region”, p. 183, which 
contains a copy of Mitchell’s “Remarks on Batt’s and Fal- 
lam’s Journal. 

1918. Washington. Annual Report of American Historical 
Association. Vol. I, p. 201. Article on Dr. Mitchell by 
Dr. Lyman Carrier. 

1928. New York and London. The Dictionary of American 
an Biography. Article on Dr. Mitchell by Dr. H. A. 

elly. 
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1929. New York and London. “Some American Medical 
Botanists”. Article on Dr. Mitchell by Dr. H. A. Kelly. 
1814. New York. American Medical and Philosophical Reg- 

ister. Vol. IV, pp. 181-215. 

Extract of Letter from Dr. Mitchell to Dr. Charles Alston, 
Professor of Botany at Edinburgh University, dated Ur- 
banna, Oct. 4th, 1738, kindly communicated to me by F. C. 
Nicholson, Esqr., Librarian, Edinburgh University library. 

Vestry Book* of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, 
Va. C. G. Chamberlayne. 

C. O. 5: 1318. Spotswood to Board of Trade, March 25th, 
1719. Account of a month’s expedition with 63 men and 
74 horses over the Apalachean Mts., beginning Aug. 20th, 
travelled 445 miles. (N. B. Hitherto, biographers have 
stated that only 50 men accompanied Spotswood.) 

Life of Charles Alston in Abraham Rees’ Cyclopedia. Lon- 
don, 1819. 


* List of Physicians as shown in the Vestry Book of Christ Church 
Parish, Middlesex County, Virginia (Chamberlayne). Copy contributed 
by Mr. C. C. Chowning, Urbanna, Va. 


Year Page 
Dr. Rose .. 1667 10 
Dr. William Poole 1678 28 
Dr. Robert Boodle 1683 40 
Dr. Stapleton 1684 45 
Dr. Tankerley 1696 81 
Dr. William Pastler 1697 83 
Dr. Robert Deputy 1699 88 
Dr. Lomax 1701 91 
+ Nathaniel Juice 1704 101 
Dr. Baker ‘ 1709 115 
Dr. Crannavett 1709 115 
Dr. Lewis Tomkins 1715 151 
Dr. Wallford 1717 160 
Dr. James Boyd -_ 1730 223 
Dr. John Symmer 1733 231 
Dr. John Mitchell . 1735 241 
Dr. Bird a 1741 255 
PERE 1744 263 
Dr. Philip Fercharson ‘ 1761 317 


+(Note: Not certain that these two men were physicians.) 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL JOURNALS, 1726-1753 


Notes to Text, XXXIV, 119-129 
(Continued) 


* George Marable, of James City County, married Mary, daughter of 
William Hartwell, of James City, who was a captain under Berkeley in 
1676, and high sheriff of James City in 1695, and had two sons, George 
and Henry Hartwell Marable. See a short note on the Marable family 
in William and Mary Quarterly, VII, 62, 63, and The Majors and Their 
Marriages, 113-118. 

* Willis Wilson, of the text, a native of Princess Anne County, was 
master of a merchant ship. He married about 1732, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Benjamin Goodrich, of James City County (her sister married Samuel 
Boush, of Norfolk), and settled in that county where he died in 1740, 
while a member of the House of Burgesses. Willis and Elizabeth Wil- 
son had a son Benjamin, who settled on the Willis river in Buckingham 
about 1750, when he married Anne, daughter of James Seay, and had 
many children. Some of them were ancestors of a prominent family 
of Wilson in West Virginia, including Governor E. Willis Wilson of 
that State. See this Magazine, XXV, 199, 200. 

“ Joseph Marston, of the text, was appointed a justice of James City, 
1737. He was a member of a family long settled in James City and 
Charles City counties. In the last named county Benskin Marston was 
appointed a justice in 1739. The family is still resident in these counties. 
Tone was a family of Marston in Middlesex, possibly not related to the 
other. 

“ According to the Micou genealogy in Green’s “History of Culpeper 
County”, John Micou was son of Dr. Paul Micou, the emigrant, who set- 
tled in Essex County. John Micou married Catherine Walker, and died 
in 1754. They had issue: 1. Paul, married Jennie Roy; 2. John; 3. 
Richard, married Ann Boutwell; 4. Henry, married Anne Hill; 5. Wil- 
liam; 6. Clara, married —-———— Brooke; 7. Margaret; 8. Catherine, 
married Dr. Mungo Roy; 9. James. (See Green’s “History of Cul- 
peper County”, section 11, pp. 25, et seq. 

A rather unusual item in the inventory of Paul Micou, about 1740, 
is “a new scooner” valued at £80. 

The will of John Micou dated April 16, and proved in Essex, Nov. 
19, 1754. His legatees were his sons Richard, Henry, William, John, 
James and Paul; wife Catherine, and daughters Clara, Margaret and 
Catherine. 

The will of Paul Micou dated July 22, and proved in Essex Nov. 
16, 1742. His legatees were his son John, brother James, sisters Mrs. 
Margaret Fauntleroy, Mrs. Mary Fry, and Mrs. Judith Micou; brother 
Henry, nephew Paul, son of John Micou. 

The will of Paul Micou, the emigrant, dated April 9, and proved in 
Essex, Nov. 16, 1736. His legatees were wife Margaret, sons Paul, 

‘John, James and Henry; daughters Mary Hill, Margaret Fauntleroy 
and Judith; grandson Paul Scott, granddaughter Mary Scott, and friend, 
Dr. Henry Roy. 

Will of Margaret Micou was dated Dec. 16, and proved in Essex, 

March 17, 1740(1). Legatees: son Paul, daughters nto Fauntle- 
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roy and Mary, wife of Mr. Joshua Fry; daughter Judith, son Henry, 
and granddaughter Clara, daughter of Paul Micou. 

“No full history of the Taliaferro family has yet been prepared, and 
it is hardly possible that one will be. The family in Virginia was num- 
erous in colonial days and since that time members have scattered all 
over the United States. There have been numerous notices of various 
branches and longer accounts have been published in the Richmond 
Standard and the Richmond Critic, but by far the most accurate and 
valuable for the period it covers is a chart published a few years ago 
by Mr. W. B. McGroarty, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

Following is a series of notes from various county and other records: 

Old Rappahannock—Robert Taliaferro was appointed in 1687 guardian 
for Charles and Catherine Taliaferro. Mention is made about this time 
of Charles Taliaferro, deceased, with Robert Taliaferro, guardian. 

Essex—Will of Lawrence Taliaferro, dated May 7, and proved in 
Essex, June 21, 1726. Legatees: daughters Sarah and Elizabeth, Mary 
and Alice, 200 pounds sterling each; sons John and Francis; to son 
William the plantation the testator dwelt on. 

Essex—Will of Robert Taliaferro of St. Pauls Parish, Stafford, dated 
Dec. 3, 1725, and proved in Essex, June 21, 1726. Legatees: brothers 
John, William, Richard and Francis Taliaferro. Francis and John sons 
of brother John Taliaferro; wife Agatha 

Essex—Will of John Taliaferro, Gent., dated June 1, 1715, proved 
June 21, 1720. Legatees: sons Lawrence and John; daughter Mary, 
daughter Elizabeth Moseley a bequest which is part of a portion prom- 
ised her in marriage; sons Charles, Robert, Zachariah and Richard. To 
son Richard land at The Mount, brother Francis. The will shows a 
large estate. 

Essex—Deed from Francis Taliaferro and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Col. John Catlett, conveying land which said Catlett left to his 
— Sarah and Elizabeth, and is now sold by them. Dates 1691 
a 

Richmond County—Bond of Richard Taliaferro, etc., of Richmond 
County, 1710, reciting that the said Richard Taliaferro should pay to 
Richard, Martha and Catherine Taliaferro the amount due them as leg- 
atees of Mrs. Martha Winfield, late in New England, deceased. 

King George—The estate of Richard Taliaferro ordered to be in- 
ventoried, May 7, 1721, and his will admitted to probate on petition of 
Thomas Turner and Martha his wife. 

Spotsylvania—Will of John Taliaferro, dated April 30, and proved 
in Spotsylvania, August 1744. To son Lawrence six negroes, my 
manor plantation, of Snow Creek and all that tract of land at the Rob- 
inson (river) containing 1,200 acres, excepting 300 acres for William 
Hunter; son William all my other land in the county of Orange; to 
William Hunter as a portion with my daughter Martha the land called 
Rochelle, 300 acres of the Robinson tract; the remainder of my negroes 
between my wife, son William and daughters Lucy and Molly. Per- 
sonal estate between wife and children. 

Spotsylvania—Deed 1733 from Richard Taliaferro of Caroline and 
William Taliaferro of King and Queen, conveying to John Taliaferro 
of Caroline 1,000 acres at the Southwest Mountain. 

Spotsylvania—Will of Mary Taliaferro, dated Jan. 17, 1771, executors 
bond 1771. Legatees: daughter Mary Jones; grandson John Taliaferro 
Lewis ; grandson Charles Augustine Lewis; granddaughter Mary Warner 
Lewis; my daughters and their husbands; my sister Adams; daughters 
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racy Lewis and Mary Jones; sons-in-law Charles Lewis and Joseph 
ones. 

Spotsylvania—Will of Francis Taliaferro. Legatees: daughter Ann 
Hay Brooke; daughter Elizabeth Taliaferro land which was granted 
to my deceased brother, John Taliaferro, in 1728; son Lawrence all the 
estate in Caroline and 1,200 acres in Orange (being part of 2,400 acres 
taken up by my father, Lawrence Taliaferro, and my uncle, John Talia- 
ferro, and adjoining the land where William Taliaferro now lives) ; 
son Henry all the estate in King George and 2,000 acres in Orange, of 
which one part was purchased by my deceased brother, John Taliaferro, 
from Richard and William Taliaferro, and the other 1,000 purchased by 
me; to son Francis Taliaferro the land in Spotsylvania where I now 
live, and 1,000 acres in Orange, it being half of the land patented by my 
deceased brother, John Taliaferro, and me; son John the land in Spot- 
sylvania where my brother John Taliaferro lived and 1,000 acres in 
Orange. He desires his brother William to be decently supported. 

Codicil: He had disposed of some estate in his will which belonged 
to his brother William (who had been proved in the Spotsylvania Court 
to be non compos) and to which he was heir. Proved in Spotsylvania, 
March 7, 1758. 

Essex—Deed 1723 from Robert Taliaferro and Elizabeth, his wife, 
qunens a tract of land left him by his father, John Taliaferro, 

leceased. 


(Notes to be continued) 
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LETTERS OF THE BYRD FAMILY 


(Continued ) 
Nore on “BELVIDERE” 


Contributed by Edward L. Ryan 


There is living in Richmond (in 1931) but one person who 
remembers the appearance and location of the wonderful struc- 
ture that was called “Belvidere”, known on the records and 
plats of the City as “Belvedere” and “Belvidera”. This per- 
son is now over ninety years of age, and he came from Ireland 
about the year 1850, and settled, with his parents, in this city. 
When he arrived here he was in the tenth year of his age, was 
afterwards employed in the “Iron Works across the canal from 
“Belvidere”, and has spent the greater portion of his life here, 
living within a few hundred yards of the old mansion until 
it was destroyed by fire, a catastrophe which he witnessed 
shortly after he settled in this city. 

He was shown pictures of old mansions, but not one seems 
to him to have resembled “Belvidere’’, but he was inclined to 
say that it reminded him of “Westover”, only the former, as 
he remembers it, was a frame building, with a brick foundation. 
He was sure, however, that the mansion was “truly magnifi- 
cent”, and that “nothing in Richmond to this day can compare 
with it in beauty and in the location as it was in the old days.” 

Sketches of “Belvidere”, lately brought to light, indicate that 
the old resident was in error about the construction, for a re- 
cent description, by one in possession of the sketches, says: 
“Tt is shown as of brick, a main building, with two attached 
wings, and of decidedly superior architecture, all being two 
stories in height, without dormer or gables. The center struc- 
ture has six openings (windows) wide, with a two-storied 
porch (thin columns) over the entrance on the north side, 
and on the south side (with the river view) the entrance sim- 
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ply has the semi-circular steps. The wings are lower in height, 
but only a few feet, and are four openings wide, with the 
entrances on the north side. To the east is a separate build- 
ing, of the same architecture, without dormers, also of brick, 
two stories high, slightly lower than the wings, with two 
openings on the north and two on the west, in a larger wall 
space. The chimneys are at either end of each structure. 
Every detail is perfectly simple, and no attempt at architectural 
ornamentation. It is obvious that these sketches were made 
during the occupancy of Judge Bushrod Washington.” 

The sketches referred to were made in 1796-97, and at that 
time Judge Bushrod Washington was the owner of “Belvi- 
dere”, he having sold it to Colonel John Harvie in February, 
1798. 

As an evidence of the beauty and grandeur of “Belvidere”, 
the author or painter of the sketches left a diary in which he 
said that “Mount Vernon” was the “most pretentious house 
he had seen in this country”, but the present owner of the 
sketches (Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, of Frederick, Maryland), 
says: “I have never understood this opinion, as ‘Belvidere’ is 
shown as an extremely handsome house, and of decidedly su- 
perior architecture, being beautifully proportioned.” 

The artist who made the sketches (Benjamin Henry La- 
trobe) was an engineer and architect, and made the plans for 
the old buildings at the Penitentiary, had much to do with the 
early history of Washington, and he, while in this city, de- 
signed the “Gamble” house, on the hill just east of “Belvidere”. 
This was during the administration of James Wood, the tenth 
Governor of Virginia. 

“Belvedere” seems to be an Italian word, meaning “beautiful 
view”, and means a loggia on the top of a house, or a summer 
house set upon an eminence to command a view. 

The popular impression seems to be that the first William 
Byrd built “Belvidere” shortly after he settled in Virginia. 
A very celebrated commentator on the Byrd family history 
said that he “built a strongly fortified house, on the brow of 
the hill near the site of the present penitentiary, which he 
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called ‘Belvidere’.” And another writer has said that “when 
he first married he lived in Stegg’s old stone house, but after 
a while he bought the property on the north side of the river, 
and there built a handsome house which he called ‘Belvidere’.” 

These statements, in the light of conditions around Richmond 
in the early days of the first William Byrd, can hardly be more 
than mere guesses. The houses of Richmond at that time were 
scarcely more than forts or rude cabins, in fact Richmond was 
not laid out for over sixty-five years thereafter. A great freshet 
in the river in 1685 probably caused him to move to higher 
ground—maybe to the old stone house on lower Main Street, 
and thence to “Westover”. There is no claim that the second 
William Byrd built “Belvidere”, as there was no necessity for 
doing so, and he does not mention such a mansion in any way 
in his extensive writings. Fi 

We are assured that the third William Byrd built “Belvi- 
dere” after his marriage to Elizabeth Hill Carter in 1748, and 
this is somewhat confidently asserted because it appears that 
“Westover” was the property of his mother for her life, and 
he preferred to make his home elsewhere. His mother died 
in 1771, and he then came into full possession of “Westover”, 
and probably moved there immediately after her death. 

The first mention in the records of “Belvidere” is found 
in the letters of the Revd. Andrew Burnaby, an English trav- 
eler, writing in the year 1759-60, in which he said: “The hon- 
orable Colonel Byrd has a place called ‘Belvidere’, upon a hill 
at the lower end of the falls, as romantic and elegant as any- 
thing I have ever seen.” 

It will be remembered that this date was in the time of 
the third William Byrd. He was then at Fort Pitt, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Hill Byrd, was living alone at “Belvidere”. 

In 1779, two years after the death of the third William 
Byrd, a Lieutenant Anbury, a member of Burgoyne’s sur- 
rendered army, then a prisoner at Charlottesville, but who was 
on a visit to Richmond, in his “Travels in America’, has this 
to say of “Belvidere”: “The first night after leaving Richmond, 
I slept at an elegant villa, called ‘Belvidere’, which formerly 
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belonged to a Colonel Bird, who distinguished himself in the 
last war in that sad disaster of General Braddock’s. He pos- 
sessed a most affluent fortune. His great abilities and per- 
sonal accomplishments were universally esteemed, but being 
actuated with play, his affairs, at his death, were in a deranged 
state. His widow, whom he left with eight children, has, by 
prudent management, preserved out of the wreck of his princely 
fortune, a beautiful house, at a place called ‘Westover’, upon 
James River.” 


It would be interesting to know who lived at “Belvidere” 
when Colonel Byrd removed to “Westover”, which he seems 
to have done upon his marriage to Miss Willing. It is cer- 
tain that Patrick Coutts, the bosom friend of Colonel Byrd, 
occupied “Belvidere” in the month of December, 1776, as 
shown by his will, recorded in Henrico Court in Will Book 1, 
page 149, this will bearing the date line as follows: “Belvidere, 
Decr. 11, 1776”. He died during that same month, only a few 
days before William Byrd. 

On the 19th day of September, 1776, “Belvidere” passed 
out of the Byrd family, and today there is not a stone or frag- 
ment of it remaining, nor an indication of any kind to mark 
the spot, and there are only two sketches of it in existence, 
which, some day, may be published to the expectant lovers of 
the history of the Byrd family, and which shall bring joy to 
unnumbered devotees and lovers of elegant and romantic co- 
lonial homes. 

Colonel William Byrd and Charles Carter, his trustee, con- 
veyed “Belvidere”, with one hundred acres adjoining, to Dan- 
iel L. Hylton, a resident of Richmond and a very wealthy cit- 
izen, and the deed to this purchaser is recorded in Henrico 
County Clerk’s office in D. B. 19, page 313. This was the 
second recording of this deed, the records being destroyed by 
Arnold during the Revolution. 

Mr. Hylton retained “Belvidere” for eighteen years, con- 
veying it and the 100 acres to Henry Lee, the celebrated and 
patriotic “Light Horse Harry” Lee, the father of the immortal 
Robert E. Lee. General Henry Lee was retiring from the 
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Governorship of Virginia, and may have purchased “Belvi- 
dere” in the hope of making it his home, but this was only a 
dream, as he was never able to hold property, being always 
without wealth after the loss of “Stratford”. And so General 
Lee only retained this home for about ten months, disposing 
of it to Mr. Bushrod Washington, the nephew of General 
Washington, in June, 1795, and he continued the owner to 
the time of his appointment as associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Judge Washington kept “Belvidere” about three years, and 
on the 27th day of February, 1798, conveyed it to Colonel John 
Harvie, the wealthy lawyer and landowner of Richmond. Pre- 
vious to this purchase Colonel Harvie lived on 11th Street, 
between Marshal and Clay Streets, and removed from that 
location to “Belvidere”. He had served in the Conventions 
of 1775-76; was a commissioner to treat with the Indians after 
the battle of Point Pleasant; was a signer of the Articles of 
Confederation ; was the Register of the Land Office before the 
northwest territory was ceded to the United States; a member 
of Congress. 

It appears that Colonel Harvie died as a resu!t of a fall while 
inspecting the building of the splendid mansion of Colonel 
Robert Gamble, then in process of erection on the hill oppo- 
site and east of “Belvidere”, now called Gamble’s Hill. Colonel 
Harvie died on the 6th day of February, 1807, and devised 
“Belvidere” to his widow, Margaret N. Harvie, with twenty 
acres, and she remained there until she sold it to Mr. Benjamin 
J. Harris, on December 14th, 1814, the purchase price being 
$20,260.00. 

The mansion was enclosed with an attractive serpentine 
brick wall, running around the 17 acres adjoining the mansion. 
Mr. Harris was a tobacco manufacturer of Richmond at that 
time, and was a very large landowner, but within a few years 
he was compelled to dispose of “Belvidere”, and his trustee 
conveyed it to William Anderson, on May 10th, 1824, as may 
be seen from a reference to D. B. 26, page 162, in Henrico 
Clerk’s office. At the death of William Anderson in 1836, 
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“Belvidere” was allotted to his son, James M. Anderson, who 
held it until this locality was divided into building lots. Mr. 
William Anderson was also the owner of “Warsaw”, and 
probably lived there before he bought “Belvidere”. Very lit- 
tle is now known of “Warsaw”, but it was located on the 
square now occupied by the home of the Little Sisters, on 
Harvie Street. 


Lovely “Belvidere” was situated about the center of the 
present square bounded by Belvidere, Laurel, China and Holly 
Streets, and the serpentine wall ran along the brow of the 
hill overlooking the canal, up Belvidere Street to the south line 
of the land of the present Spring Street Home, over to Laurel 
Street, and down that street to the point above the canal. Old 
residents have told of this wall being used in building chim- 
neys and foundations for many houses now in that locality, 
and even to this day, excavations occasionally throw up par- 
ticles of the original walls of this building and wall. 

Thomas Jefferson may have gotten the idea of the serpentine 
wall for the University of Virginia from the wall at “Belvi- 
dere”, and Colonel Byrd may have gotten the idea when in 
England. But it is very probable that the wall at the Uni- 
versity is a copy of the serpentine wall at “Belvidere”. 


The glory of “Belvidere” did not depart upon the appear- 
ance there of the State Penitentiary in 1799, but it had a great 
deal to do with the development of “Belvidere Hill”, now 
known as Oregon Hill, nevertheless the beauty of “Belvidere” 
departed forever about 1836, as the buildings were afterwards 
used for a schoolhouse. Then it was rented to families of 
workers in the Tredegar Iron Works and other workshops, 
and finally, about 1854, it was totally destroyed by fire, and 
there is at this time but one person who remembers it, and 
there is little hope that the complete history of this house shall 
ever be written, as the local traditions and all the familiar facts 
concerning it are forever lost in the flight of time, and “Bel- 
videre” is but a memory. 

The old mansion was known in Richmond as “Belvidera’”, 
as appears from plats and deeds of record, but this was prob- 
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ably the rendition of the name by the colored servants of that 
time, or the result of the improper rendition of the Italian 
word. The city directory for 1856 contains a sketch of this 
locality, showing the place where the mansion stood and the 
extent of the serpentine walls. 


“Thus man passes away; his name perishes from 
record and recollection; his history is a tale that is 
told, and his very monument becomes a ruin.” 

—W. Irving. 


(Byrd Letters to be continued) 
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DIARY OF JOHN EARLY, BISHOP OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH 


(Continued ) 


Friday 11th, to the Rock Church, 8 miles. I tried to preach 
on the 35th chapter of Isaiah and took special notice of Cal- 
vinism and its tendency. I that evening visited Mr. T. Ghol- 
sen (a congress gentleman) who was confined by afflictions 
and found him to my satisfaction very much alarmed and 
earnestly engaged for the salvation of his soul and making 
fair promises to reform his life. 

Saturday 12th, to a two days meeting at Woolsey’s Barn, 
10 miles. Bro. Nolly preached to a listening assembly and we 
had a pleasant shower but it was soon hard dragging. We 
had meeting at night and some felt apparently the forebodings 
of heaven but were interrupted by a set of drunken sinners 
who came and turned loose a number of horses. 

Sunday morning at 9 oclock we had the Sacrament and a 
great time with many professors. Glory be to God for his 
goodness to me, unworthy as I am. At 11 oclock a numerous 
audience assembled in and out of doors to whom I preached 
on the great salvation. Bro. N. and old Bro. Dromgoole 
exhorted and we had a very awful time indeed and many 
sinners were cut to the heart while others, I trust, found 
consolation for their souls. I went much fatigued to Bro. 
Sims’. 

Monday 14th, to Ferguson’s, 8 miles, and preached on the 
whole duty of man and had a tolerable time. 

Tuesday 15th, through the rain to Round Hill, 4 miles, and 
spoke to a few on the 6th chapter of Hebrews. 

Wednesday 16th. The great showers of rain prevented me 
from going to Bethel Meeting House which made me very 
uneasy but in the evening I went to Isham Fennel’s, 15 miles. 
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Thursday 17th, Concord. I preached with liberty and life 
and we had a pleasant shower. Bro. R. Taylor and myself 
stayed at Arthur Jordan’s, 3 miles. 

Friday 18th, to Smith’s Church, 12 miles, and preached with 
life and liberty and some were apparently alarmed and came 
down to be prayed for. 

Saturday 19th, to Moore’s meeting house, 8 miles, to a two 
days meeting. Bro. McMasters and myself preached and we 
had a powerful time among saints and sinners and in conse- 
quence of the crowd in the neighborhood I went to Sister 
Weaver’s, 7 miles. 

Sunday 20th. We had a great meeting the morning at 11 
oclock. I preached to a great crowd with life and liberty for 
near two hours. Among others, I gave them a lengthy com- 
ment on Baptism. We had great attention and powerful shak- 
ing and I trust much good was done. I went that night to 
old Mr. Ames’, an old man absorbed in the love of the world 
but Mrs. Ames, who was afflicted, cried to God for mercy. 

Monday 21st. I went to Halifax, 10 miles. There I saw 
a man who had been a young local preacher in our connection 
who had been to the Western country and joined the shaking 
Quakers. He had parted with his wife and intended to carry 
her and her children (with her consent) to Shaker Town. We 
had a conversation first in Halifax Town in which I often con- 
founded him but he insisted that the Lord was with him in 
his conversation and that he could not be confounded. He told 
me at first that he always considered me a good man and that 
he thought so yet considering the light I had but after con- 
versing with me some time he said if I did not receive the 
truth as he delivered it to me I would certainly be damned 
and a great many other things which were indicative of a de- 
lusion. 

I saw that Religion was to suffer greatly in consequence of 
several persons in that quarter who had acted nearly as the 
above and the Baptists predicted that all the Methodists who 
had religion would join the Baptists and the rest would join 
the Shakers. 
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Tuesday 22nd. I was necessitated to stay in Halifax in 
consequence of the great wind and rain. 

Wednesday 23rd, to Lebanon, 15 miles, and preached to a 
few on “Quench not the spirit”. We had a good time in class 
meeting. We went to S. Peebles that night. Bro. R. Taylor 
(who traveled with me) was taken very sick but in conse- 
quence of his feeling better next day he went with me to 
Spanish Oak, 7 miles. 

Friday, to Olive Branch, 6 miles, and preached on the 12th 
chapter of Revelations and several joined society. I went 
that evening to Mrs. Peters’ in Greensville, 12 miles, on my 
way to Quarterly Meeting. 

Saturday 26th, to Bethel Quarterly Meeting. Bro. Barnes 
preached a pointed searching lively sermon. 

Sunday morning we had a great time in our closed meeting. 
At 11 oclock I preached to a numerous audience on I Timothy 
4:16. I first pointed out the qualifications of a minister; 
secondly, his doctrine; thirdly, his perseverance ; and fourthly, 
his reward. The Lord helped me and we had a shaking time 
and I trust that day’s meeting will be remembered for good 
in great eternity. I rode that night to Bro. Putney’s, 20 miles, 
and was much fatigued in body. 

Monday 28th, to Roanoke, 15 miles. I preached on the 
Christian race and we had a good time. 

Tuesday 29th, to Bro. Baugh’s, 7 miles. There we had a 
very tender time among the wicked and a happy day among the 
righteous and good was done I trust. Bro. Holmes met me 
there and we stayed at Bro. Trvais’s. 

Wednesday I was unwell but went to Calvary, 8 miles and 
preached with common liberty but not power. I gave an 
A. L. L. part minister, who was there, a broadside, and Bro. 
H. and myself went to Col. S. Good’s, 6 miles. 

Thursday, to Bro. Williams’, 8 miles, and preached with 
liberty on the 12th chapter of Revelations and the 14th verse 
but the Devil sent one of his agents to interrupt the work. 

Friday lst day of November [1811], Salem, 6 miles. A num- 
ber attended to whom I preached with life and liberty and I 
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trust good was done. The prejudices of the greater class 
of (people) were greatly removed in that neighborhood. I 
preached that night at South Hill and several cried aloud for 
mercy but Calvanism has done great injury in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Saturday 2nd, to a Quarterly Meeting at Williams’ in Bruns- 
wick Circuit, 12 miles. I was unwell with a cold in my head 
but preached to a number of attentive people with common 
liberty. We had two exhortations, a powerful time and two 
professed to be converted to God. I went that night to Bro. 
Blackwell’s, 5 miles, a man of reading and great cleverness 
who professed orthodox principles and was a Methodist. 


Lord’s Day. At nine oclock a number of professors at- 
tended and we had the Sacrament administered. Afterwards 
I spoke of the dealings of God with my soul and gave them a 
plain lecture on dress as a number were very superfluous in 
their dressing. At 11 oclock I preached with more than com- 
mon power to a great crowd of gazing hearers. Many felt the 
power of the word and many tears were shed. A number 
came down to be prayed for. Before I had finished my dis- 
course entirely the shouts of Christians partly drowned my 
voice and I expect that meeting will be remembered by saints 
and sinners in eternity. If ever I felt the work of God at 
heart I did then for without reserve I tried to declare the 
whole counsel of God and I felt like I counted nothing dear 
to me but the things that would promote Zion’s welfare and 
be a means of saving my own soul. I left that Quarterly 
Meeting firmly resolved to be more faithful as a Christian and 
as a minister. I went to Bro. Sterling Niblet’s, 8 miles. 

Monday 4th, to Osslin’s, 14 miles, quite unwell and fatigued 
in body but gave a listening audience a long comment on the 
15th chapter of I Corinthians. The righteous shouted while 
several of the wicked were cut to the heart. I went that night 
to Bro. Winfield’s, 9 miles, but continued very unwell. 

Tuesday 5th, through the rain to Canaan’s and had a gracious 
shower under preaching. I went that night to Mr. William 
Griggs, 9 miles. On my way I stopped to see an afflicted 
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woman who was on the verge of the grave and was apparently 
resigned to live or die. I sang, prayed and gave them an ex- 
hortation, that attended her, which brought them to tears, but 
too many people’s convictions are like the morning cloud or 
early dew. 

Wednesday 6th, to William Griggs’ near Meherrin where 
they had never had regular Methodist preaching nor any other 
but were apparently absorbed in the practice and spirit of the 
world. A number attended that day to whom I preached and 
we had a very serious time indeed and I think there is a good 
prospect for a revival among them. 

Thursday 7th, Tabernacle, 7 miles. I was unwell yet en- 
abled to preach with common liberty on “What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul” 
and the congregation of saints and sinners were apparently 
affected and we had a great time in class meeting. I went to 
Major Throwers unwell and stayed two days. 


Saturday 9th, to Wyche’s, 15 miles, and spoke on faith and 
had a tender time. 


Sunday roth, Old Barn, 4 miles. I preached with life and 
liberty and we had a gracious time indeed and I was much 
encouraged with the brightening prospect at that place for there 
was a great reformation among many whose souls were un- 
converted and a general awe and attention rested on almost 


every countenance. 


Monday 11th, to Ferguson’s, 9 miles and tried to preach. 

Tuesday, November 12th, 1811. I went to Round Hill, 4 
miles, and spoke with life on the 9th of Proverbs. We had a 
great shower of grace poured out unto us. 

Wednesday 13th, Bethel, 6 miles. I preached on the pillar 
of cloud and fire. Was somewhat embarrassed in my mind for 
want of more confidence in God (perhaps) or too much con- 
fidence in myself. 

Thursday 14th, Concord, 12 miles. I had liberty in expound- 
ing the Revelations and preaching the 12th chapter, 14th verse, 
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and we had an awful time in the congregation. My horse was 
very unwell and I, much fatigued, that evening but went to 
Bro. Pritchard’s, 11 miles. 

Friday 15th [Nov., 1811], Smith Church. I preached on the 
declarations of our Lord to Nicodemus and went to Bro. Whit- 
aker’s, 11 miles. After leaYing the meeting house one of our 
sisters informed me that I had hurt her feelings and many 
others. I asked her how. She said by speaking against jump- 
ing and shouting and shutting many of our friends out of morn- 
ing meeting who came after the door was shut. I told her I had 
never spoken against shouting but I disliked the young women 
rolling and shouting on the floor and would oppose it again 
if I saw it among my flock and I would shut out any man 
or woman who came to my morning meeting after I had shut 
the door. I dealt very softly with her (though she was crude 
with me), believing her to be a very religious good girl but 
was very much exercised after I left her. 


(To be continued) 
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CAROLINE COUNTY MARRIAGE BONDS 
(Continued ) 


January 8, 1822—John James and Ann DuVal; secu. 
Wm. Allport. 

January 8, 1822—Wm. Blanton and Nancy W. B. Dur- 
rett; secu. Robt. Oliver. 

January 14, 1822—Jas. Gatewood and Matel E. Dickin- 
son; secu. Edward Tompkins. 

January 14, 1822—Jas. Bates and Eleanor G. Carter; 
secu. Wm. P. Carter. 

January 21, 1822—Henry G. Raines and Sarah B. Pea- 
tross; secu. Samuel D. Peatross. 

February 5, 1822—Robt. Cobbs and Judith Madison; 
secu. Austin Madison. 

February 11, 1822—Wm. Redd and 
Atwell Coghill. 

February 11, 1822—John Loving, Jr., and Sally Broad- 
dus; secu. Wm. Jordan and Baylor Martin. 

February 13, 1822—John Bryce and Louisa S. B. Case; 
secu. Geo. White, Jr. 

March 4, 1822—John C. Folly and Lena Ray; secu. 
Samuel Lawrence and Nathaniel Ware. 

March 26, 1822—Winston Haley and Ann Wright; secu. 
Jas. Harris. 

July 8, 1823—Richard Merriwether and Susanna Fitz- 
hugh Thornton; secu. John H. F. Thornton. 

March 27, 1822—Keeling Rowe and Fanny Brumley; 
secu. Wm. Brumley. 

April 9, 1822—Joseph Chandler and Ann West; secu. 
Haman Chandler. 


Lindsay; secu. 
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April 22, 1822—John Lefoe and Ann Tupman; secu. H. 
Washington Tupman. 

May 1, 1822—George Martin and Nancy Moore; secu. 
Obediah Martin. 

May 1, 1822—Burwell Shenault and Sally Dunn; secu. 
Obediah Martin. 

May 7, 1822—Henry Kidd and Maria Bullock; secu. 
John T. Bullock. 

May 9, 1822—John Beazley and Betsy Farmer; secu. 
Frederick Farmer. 

May 13, 1822—Thomas Patterson and Susanna Thomas; 
secu. Wm. S. Munday. 

May 13, 1822—Richard Boulware and Sarah Griffin; 
secu. Isaac Chandler. 

May 14, 1822—Aaron C. White (widower) and May 
Amelia Jones; secu. Hill Jones and J. P. Woolfolk. 

May 20, 1822—Beverley Munday and Betsey Carter: 
secu. Jas. Philips. 

June 3, 1822—Edward Cason and Mary W. Corr; secu. 
Chas. R. Corr. 

June 6, 1822—Henry Taylor and Elizabeth Eubank; 
secu. Wm. A. Spindle. 

June 21, 1822—Thos. Rones and Ellen B. Thornton; 
secu. Anthony Thornton. 

July 1, 1822—Pleasant Chiles and Sarah Hutchinson; 
secu. Richard Hutchinson. 

July 24, 1822—Wm. Beazley and Polly Bowles; secu. 
Wm. Mullen. 


August 21, 1822—Henry Garnett and Frances Jordan; 
secu. Jno. I. Samuel. 

August 31, 1822—Wm. L. W. C. Spotswood and Cath- 
erine Jones; secu. Wm. Dickinson. 

September 3, 1822—Wm. Pare and Ann P. Rennolds; 
secu. Thos. B. Farish. 
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September 5, 1822—George Cannon and Nancy Hopkins; 
secu. James Smith. 

September 20, 1822—McKenzie Rennolds and Martha 
M. Marable; secu. Wm. P. Carter. 

September 30, 1822—Josiah P. Gayle and Fanny Broad- 
dus; secu. Jas. I. Broaddus. 

October 5, 1822—Wm. Dickinson and Frances Dickin- 
son; secu. John Dickinson. 

October 2, 1822—Anderson T. Clay and Frances J. 
Brame; secu. John B. T. Brame. 

October 3, 1822—Wm. Holladay and Priscilla I. Goodloe, 
daughter of Acquilla; secu. Acquilla Goodloe. 

October 14, 1822—Ambrose Bland and Sarah Young 
(widow); secu. Samuel Lawrence. 

October 29, 1822—Chas. A. L. Lewis and Mary W. 
Lewis; secu. Chas. A. Lewis, Jr. 

October 30, 1822—Jas. W. Peatross and Eliza Ann Dav- 
enport; secu. Samuel Lawrence. 

November 14, 1822—Roland H. Goodman and Martha 
G. White; secu. Jas. J. White. 

December 9, 1822—Wm. Hardiman and Polly Carter; 
secu. Brookin Carter. 

December 10, 1822—Allen May and Polly Satterwhite, 
daughter of Robert; secu. Robert Satterwhite. 

December 16, 1822—John Eubank and Eliza E. Mason; 
secu. Jno. D. G. Brown. 

December 16, 1822—Jno. B. Jones and Eliza W. Foens- 
ley; secu. John R. Foensley. 

December 18, 1822—Jas. Nash and Margarett C. Hurt; 
secu. Joel Mason. 

December 18, 1822—Arthur B. Clayton and Jane H. N. 
Baylor; secu. Jno. Baylor and Jno. T. Whiting. 

December 18, 1822—John F. Whiting and Mary A. Oli- 
ver; secu. Jno. Baylor. 
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December 19, 1822—Wm. Ballard and Fanny South- 
worth; secu. Thos. Claytor. 

December 19, 1822—Robert Martin and Mary Ann S. 
Bibb; secu. John Bibb. 

May 23, 1822—Thos. Garrett and Sarah Sirles; secu. 
John Gayle. 

December 25, 1822—George Searls and Polly Barlow; 
secu. Ishmael S. Massis. 

December 28, 1822—Churchill Dollins and Nancy Pruett; 
secu. Edmund Pruett. 

January 6, 1823—Robert McBride and Betsy Gregory; 
secu. Thos. Gregory and Robt. Gregory. 

January 13, 1823—Benj. Kidd and Mary Dunn; secu. 
Benj. W. Hurt. 

January 13, 1823—Thos. Smith and Ann Goodwin; secu. 
Wm. Woodford, Jr. 

» 1779—Paul Thillman and Sally Dudley (proved 

by oath of Nathaniel Norment and Thos. Boxley, p. 199.) 


(To be Continued) 
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A RESOLUTION 
REGARDING PUBLIC RECORDS 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Historical Society held December 19, 1930, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, suitable materials are a prerequisite to the per- 
manency of public records; and 


Whereas both the State Bar Association and the State Li- 
brary Board have on several occasions passed resolutions re- 
questing the General Assembly to enact legislation which would 
fix and control the standards of materials used for recording 
public records: 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Virginia Historical Society hereby requests all chapters, 
and organizations, of hereditary, historical, patriotic, educa- 
tional, and other organizations, the members of which are in- 
terested in the preservation and permanency of our public 
records, including bar associations, real estate exchanges, and 
title insurance companies, to pass resolutions calling upon the 
Division of Budget to include in the budget for the General 
Assembly of 1932 an amount sufficient to enable the Division 
of Purchase and Printing to fix the standards of inks, papers, 
ribbons, devises, etc., used for recording public records; and 
also requesting the General Assembly of 1932 to pass com- 
panion legislation which will fix and control materials and 
devises. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND CHRIST CHURCH, 
ALEXANDRIA 


By John W. Herndon 


We are obliged to Mr. Herndon for a copy of his letter to Dr. Brock, 
Mr. Henry Irving Brock, 
Author, “Colonial Churches in Virginia”, 
Care, The Dale Press, Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest and greatly enjoyed the exquisite 
photographs in your “Colonial Churches in Virginia”, and I wonder 
whether it would be in order for me to inquire your authority for certain 
statements made therein. 

On page 16 you state: 

“There exists today just one important non-anglican church, cer- 
tainly built before the Revolution * *. This is the Old Presbyterian 
Meeting House in Alexandria, * * * * .” 

And again, you state on page 92: 

“Colonel Dennis Ramsey, who was one of Washington’s pall- 
bearers, rests in that same God’s acre about the plain red brick house 
of worship which was built just one year later than Christ Church— 
in 1774 * * * .” 

My reason for asking this: I am deeply interested in the history of 
Virginia and its preservation, and will state in passing that I have been 
a member of the Virginia Historical Society and the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities for about thirty years. I am also 
particularly interested in the history of Alexandria, and especially in 
preserving the truth in connection with the historic places and buildings 
in both the state and city named. 

It has never been claimed until comparatively recently that what is 
now called the “Old Presbyterian Meeting House” was the original 
church built in 1774, and I wonder whether you have authentic infor- 
mation on which you based your statements, and, if so, whether you 
will furnish me with it. 

I cannot at this time enter into the details concerning this building 
but will simply mention a few: 

1. In the July 28, 1835, issue of the “Alexandria Gazette’ (which 
you will note was published eight days after the fire, and in the July 30, 
1835, issue of the “Daily National Intelligencer” of Washington, are 
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accounts of the destruction of the old church by fire. On July 30, 1835, 
a meeting of the congregation was called for the purpose of considering 
the “erection of a new place of worship.” 

2. This “new place of worship” was built on the same lot as the old 
church, and a white marble tablet was inserted at the time by the builder 
in the wall of the east front of the new building, which reads as follows: 


“The First Presbyterian Church of Alexandria 
Founded A. D. 1772 
House of Worship Erected 1774 
Destroyed by Lightning July 20th, A. D. 1835. 
Rebuilt on the same lot A. D. 1836.” 

This builder’s tablet has recently been concealed, a bronze tablet having 
been placed over it about two years ago by those who claim that the 
building is the old church. The new bronze tablet reads: “Old Presby- 
terian Meeting House Erected 1774.” 

3. I have a sketch of the old church before its destruction and this 
is totally unlike the present structure. 

4. Another fact, I have talked with two of the oldest members of 
that church, whose memories go back to within less than twenty years 
of the erection of the present building. They not only deny most posi- 
tively that it is the old church but say that it is a new building very 
different from the old one. 

5. A prominent architect, connected with the District of Columbia 
government, a member of the National Capital Park & Planning Com- 
mission, and an authority on colonial architecture, examined the pres ‘nt 
structure and stated that he would not say off-hand exactly when this 
building was erected but he was most positive it was after 1800. 

The above, in brief, very brief, is my reason for asking whether you 
have positive proof that the present building, which, by the way, was 
never called the “Old Presbyterian Meeting House” by the citizens of 
Alexandria, but the “Presbyterian Church”, and after the second church 
was built it was called the “First Presbyterian Church”. Again, it was 
customary to call Presbyterian places of worship “churches” and not 
meeting houses, and this designation of the First Presbyterian Church 
has been fastened on this building by these new comers who claim that 


it is the old church. 


With respect to the statement in your account of Christ Church, 
Alexandria, about Washington being a vestryman here and at Falls 
Church, will say that I am a member of Christ Church, and that this 
claim is not now made by some of our congregation, though some still 
hold that he was. 

The facts are he was a vestryman of Truro. When Truro was di- 
vided he was opposed to being placed in the new parish of Fairfax, and 
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joined in a petition to the House of Burgesses to change the boundary 
lines so that Mount Vernon was returned to Truro at its next meeting. 
In the meantime he was elected a vestryman of Christ Church, but there 
is no record showing that a meeting of this vestry was ever held until 
after Mount Vernon was returned to Truro. The law then, I believe, 
was that no man could serve as vestryman in more than one parish. 
Therefore, he could not have been a vestryman of Truro and Fairfax 
at the same time. He was, however, a vestryman of Truro Parish which 
built the two chapels, the one at Alexandria, and the other at Falls 
Church, which later became independent churches in the new parish of 
Fairfax. As such vestryman of Truro he may have attended meetings 
of the local vestry at Falls Church, which until the division of the 
parish was a chapel and later a church, as was Christ Church, in Truro 
Parish. 

Trusting that you will be able to furnish me with the information 
desired, i. e., your authority for the statements made in regard to the 
Presbyterian Church, I am 

Very truly yours, John W. Herndon, 
919 Prince St., 
Alexandria, Va. 


WASHINGTON EPITAPHS 


In the burying ground of Christ P. E. Church at Brownsville, Fayette 
Co., Pennsylvania, are two monuments on which are the following in- 
scriptions : 

“In Memory of 
Archibald Washington 
a Native of Virginia 
was born in the County 
of Southampton, the 25th 
day of Febry, A. D. 1785, and 
departed this life, the 10th of 
April 1818. 


In Memory of John H. Washington, 
a native of Virginia, 
was born in the County 
of Southampton, the 8th of 
June A. D. 1780, and departed 
This Life the 13th of April, 1818.” 

These two Washingtons were enroute to Kentucky, and were await- 
ing a boat to go there by way of the Monongahela and Ohio rivers, 
when they fell victims to smallpox at Brownsville. 

Edmund Hayes Bell, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ABSTRACTS OF WILLS OF RUSSELL COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
FROM 1803 TO 1860. 


By Elihu Jasper Sutherland, Clintwood, Va. 
Wut 4-B* 


FUGATE, COLBIRD—dated July 7, 1819; beneficiaries: wife, Han- 
nah; children: Samuel Bracken, Isaac Beverly, Lucinda Clark, Lydia 
Drucilla Milford Fugate, Robert, Zachariah, Mary Dorton, John, and 
Edith; others: slave mentioned, Billy; executors: John Tate (father-in- 
law) and Robert Fugate (son) ; witnesses: Benjamin Estill and Andrew 
McHenry; probated September 14, 1819, Russell County; page 8. 


BROMLEY, JOHN—dated , 1824; beneficiaries: children: 
John, William, Betsey Thompson, Nancy Fanin, Polly Swaringgin, James 
and Samuel; other relatives: John Frasure (son-in-law), and Jane 
Bromley (granddaughter); executor: Samuel Bromley (son); wit- 
nesses: James Wallis, Larkin Herndon, and Richard Jackson; pro- 
bated September 24, 1824, Russell County; page 12. 


*There are two Will Books numbered 4; and for identification they 
are numbered Will Book 4-A and Will Book 4-B. Abstracts of Will 


Book 4-A have heretofore appeared. 


BROWNING, FRANCIS, JR.—dated January 27, 1835; beneficiaries : 
wife, Sarah; children: John, William, Elizabeth, Polly, Francis and 
Aaron; executors: John A. Browning (son) and Dale Carter; wit- 
nesses: Archer Jessee, Senr., and John Browning; probated April 22, 


1836, Russell County; page 39. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET—dated July 27, 1831; beneficiaries: Rob- 
ert Johnson (brother), (the following mentioned but no bequests to 
them) : William, John, Samuel and Joseph (brothers) ; and Nancy Perry, 
Jane Fuller and Hannah (sisters) ; executor: Robert Johnson (brother) ; 
signed by mark; witnesses: G. W. Hopkins, A. Alderson, and Jeremiah 
Muncy; probated May 30, 1843, Russell County; page 52. 


FRALEY, WILLIAM—dated March 23, 1847; beneficiaries: wife, 
Nancy; children: Celia Fraley, Judith Powers, Cloey Lee, Reuben, 
Andrew, William R., Boon, Ibba Fraley, Martin, and Nancy Murphy; 
others: Eliza Murphy (granddaughter) ; and Hannah Fraley; executor : 
John Dickenson; signed by mark; witnesses: David Osborn, Albert G. 
Clay and Boon Fraley; probated September 20, 1847, Russell County; 


page 57. 
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JUSTICE, JOHN—dated May 31, 1850; beneficiaries: wife, Eliza- 
beth; children: Hiram, Jarrett, and Edmond P.; the following slaves 
freed and to have all his land after the death of his wife: Siller, 
Hannah, Richard, Peter, Moses, Douglas, Katy, Jane, Elizabeth, Nathan, 
Patton, Henry and Simeon; executor: Daniel Dotson; signed by mark; 
witnesses: James Roberson, Wm. Roberson, Isaiah Willcox, David Mul- 
lins, Booker (Mullins?), Jesse Honche, and Sally Mullins; probated 
September 18, 1850, Russell County, page 63. 


Wit Boox 6 (Cont.) 


BURK, WILLIAM—dated January 23, 1850; beneficiaries: wife, 
Rebecca; children: “several” mentioned, but none named} slaves men- 
tioned: Ben and Aaron; executors: Archabelle Burk and Thomas S. 
Johnson; signed by mark; witnesses: John H. Gardner and G. W. 
Johnson; probated March 5, 1850, Russell County; page 228. 


MUNSEY, JEREMIAH—dated November 13, 1849; beneficiaries: 
wife, Elizabeth; children: Mariah, Phoebe, Jesse, John (deceased), and 
“several sons” not named; others: Samuel Patton; executor: Charles 


H. Gilmer; signed by mark; witnesses: Wesley Gilmore and Samuel 
Harrison; probated April 2, 1850, Russell County; page 244. 


SAMPLES, WILLIAM—dated March 28, 1850; beneficiaries: wife, 
Nancy; children: Charles, James (children of) Lewis, Delilah Hunt, 
Polly Samples, Martha Spratt (children of) Sally Spratt (wife of 
Enoch Spratt), (children of ) Anna Hurt (once wife of Absalom Hurt) ; 
slaves mentioned: Milly, Andy, Rees, Charlottie, Lear, John W., and 
Samuel; executor: James Samples (son); signed by mark; witnesses: 
Thomas W. Davis and Zadok N. Gardner; probated April 2, 1850, 
Russell County; page 245. 


DICKENSON, GEORGE—dated April 25, 1832; beneficiaries: wife, 
Martha; other relatives: nephew, George Dickenson (son of Lewis 
Dickenson); niece, Martha Dickenson (dau. Lewis Dickenson); ex- 
ecutor: Martha Dickenson (wife); signed by mark; witnesses: Robert 
Dickenson, George Snodgrass, and Henry P. Dickenson; probated 
March —, 1850, Russell County; page 247. 


HERNDON, LARKIN—dated May 25, 1850; beneficiaries: wife men- 
tioned but not named; children: Rubin, Edward, Frankey, Peggy, Betsey, 
Sarah and Sarah Jessee; other relatives: Sarah Jessee (granddaughter) ; 
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others: Archer Jessee, Margaret and Mary (daughters of Archer 
Jessee), Andrew Farrell, William J. and Sophia (children of Andrew 
Farrell) ; slaves: Chaney, and “two black boys”, William and Isaac; 
executor: James Samples; witnesses: John Wallis and Stephen Fuller ; 
probated December 3, 1850, Russell County; page 280. 


SYKES, JOHN—dated January 29, 1841; beneficiaries: children: 
James and John; others: Levy Sykes and Eliza Sykes (grandchildren) ; 
executor: John F. McElhenny (appointed by court); signed by mark; 
witnesses: Drewry Puckett and Samuel Puckett; probated July 8, 1851, 
Russell County; page 306. 


SHERMAN 


Want proof of descent from Michael Sherman, Burgess from James 
City County, Va., in 1696. 
Mrs. Philip A. Spence, 
Wytheville, Va. 


JORDAN 


Wanted names and any available data, especially marriage record 
of father, mother, and wife of Thomas Jordan, of Flinthill, Virginia, 
whose will is recorded in Will Book E, page 348, Culpeper County, 
Virginia, 21st August, 1809. The home of Thomas Jordan has been in 
hands of his descendants since it was purchased by him from Presley 
Thornton, 19th April, 1765. 

Also desire names of father, mother, and wife of John Jordan, 
pensioner of Revolutionary War, who died December 7, 1830, in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. 

Harry B. Jordan, 
Lt.-Col. General Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


JOYCE READ 


I would like to hear from anyone who has data re Joyce Reade, who 
was born in Gloucester County, Virginia, 1701 or 1706, and died in 
Caroline County, Virginia, 1770; and, also of the William Tompkins, 
who was mentioned by Bishop Meade in his book as being a Vestry- 
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man of Kingston Parish in the latter part of the 17th century—whom 
this William Tompkins married and a list of his children; the par- 
entage of Kassandra Keziah Clarke, born in Virginia, 1815. She 
had a brother, Capt. Samuel Clarke, who had a boat on the Ohio river 
named for him, about 1840. 
Anna Leland West, 
942 E. 15th St., 
Portland, Ore. 


TRENT FAMILY 


Gravel Hill 
Buckingham Co. Va. 
June 25th 1893 


We are obliged for the copies of the following copies of letters and 
a Bible record: 
Mrs. Walton Fleming 

Will try to give you as clear an account of your ancestors as I can 
get from the family records. 

Your grandmother, Mrs. Judge Robertson, was the daughter of John 
Archer Trent and Elizabeth Montgomery Lewis of the Sweet Springs. 

John Archer Trent and his twin brother Stephen Woodson Trent 
(my father) were the sons of Alexander Trent and his wife Elizabeth 
Woodson. I will enclose a copy of their descendants. They lived at 
the old family seat Barter Hill, Cumberland Co. Va. so called from 
the fact that it was just at the point that the whites and Indians traded 
or bartered their goods hence the name Barter Hill. This Alexander 
Trent, the father of John Archer Trent was in the House of Burgesses 
with Thomas Jefferson. 

Thomas W. Trent 


Entries from Trent Bible 


Alexander Trent of Barter Hill born March 3rd 1729—died Feb. 
27th 1793 married Elizabeth Woodson 1752 born March 18th 1734 died 
Jan. 7th 1787 they left six children 4 sons and 2 daughters— 

Ist 

Frances—Born 18th October 1753 

Married William Gay 

2nd 

Elizabeth born Feb. 26th 1756 married Ist William Black 2ndly 
Willis Wilson left one daughter Maria Willis 

3rd 
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Alexander Trent b. 10 Oct. 1758 

Married Anne Anderson 

4th 

Peterfield born May 19th 1766—died September 21st 1799 
John Archer and Stephen Woodson born Jan. 20th 1769 
the former married Elizabeth Montgomery Lewis. And the 
latter married Elizabeth Basset Coupland 


Copied from the old Barterhill Bible 
Belle Branch 


Oct. 19, 1893 
My dear Cousin 
I am sorry your letter remained unanswered longer than I intended 
but your question did not require an immediate reply. Your great- 
great-grandfather Alexander Trent married a Miss Woodson of Curles 
Neck James River, her mother was a Miss Archer that is the way we 


are related to the Virginia Archers. 
Thos. W. Trent 


GOOCH 


Enclosed find copy of marriage bond of Col. Claiborne W. Gooch 
(of Richmond, Virginia), Maria R. R. Barnes, of Essex County. 
In the Roane family record in Ambler’s life of Thomas Ritchie on 


page 303, it is stated that Maria Barnes married Philip Claiborne. This 
should be Claiborne W. Gooch. This couple had a son, Philip Claiborne, 
whose name was perhaps copied by mistake from the original manuscript. 

The youngest son of Maria Barnes and Claiborne Gooch was my 
father, Arthur Fleming Gooch. He was a first cousin of the late Judge 
T. R. B. Wright, son of Charlotte Barnes and William Wright. 

I have given this record in Ambler’s Ritchie as a reference to the 
Board of The National Society of Colonial Dames and have sent to 
them a certified copy of the original of this marriage bond. 

Respectfully, 
Elizabeth E. Gooch. 
W. B. Matthews, Esq. 

Maria Barnes has expressed to me this day her willingness to be mar- 
ried to Colcnel Claiborne W. Gooch. You will therefore be pleased to 
issue a license for that purpose. 

October 14 Richard Barnes 
1818 
Dear Sir, 
I know nothing of your forms. I hope the above will be satisfactory. 


Yours Dear Sir, 
Richard Barnes 
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October 14th 1818 
William B Matthews. 
Essex County Marriage Bonds, Virginia. 


From Copy Teste by 


A. D. Latane, Clerk, 
E. E. Gooch. 


Know all men by these present, That we Claiborne W. Gooch and 
William Brockenbrough are held and firmly bound unto James P. 
Preston Esquire, Governor or Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, in the just and full sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
to which payment, well and truly to be made, to the said Governor and 
his successors, for the use of the Commonwealth, we bind ourselves, and 
each of us, our and each of our Heirs, Executors, and Administrators, 
jointly and severally, firmly by these presents, Sealed with our Seals, 
and dated this 14th day of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen The Condition of the above obligation is such, That 
whereas there is a Marriage shortly intended to be had and solemnized 
between the above bound Claiborne W. Gooch Bacheler . . . and Miss 
Maria R. R. Barnes 
Now therefore, if there be no lawful cause to obstruct said Marriage, 
then the above obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force 
and virtue. 


C. W. Gooch (Seal) 


Signed, Sealed, and 
delivered in the 
presence of Wm. Brockenbrough (Seal) 


William B. Mathews 
Essex County Marriage Bonds, Va. 
From a certified copy of Bond by 


A. D. Latane, Clerk, 
E. E. Gooch. 


STOVER 


When did Jacob Stover first come to Virginia? 


Jacob Stover (Stauber or Stauffer) was the leader in 1729 in 
founding the Massanutton settlement in Page County, which was the 
first white colony in the Valley of Virginia. Stover had doubtless been 
in the Shenandoah valley some time earlier selecting land for the set- 
tlement. 
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There is, however, a declaration on record at Orange courthouse over 

Stover’s signature which indicates that he was in Virginia at least 
twenty-six years before. A deed, recorded in D. B. 1, pp. 185-188, by 
which Stover conveyed two tracts, containing 500 acres and 1,000 acres 
respectively, in Rockingham County, to his brother-in-law, George Boone, 
of Oley Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, thus described 
his title: 
“part of 5,000 acres laid out for Staubor by order of the Honourable 
Council of Virginia June 17, 1730 and like wise by an order of Her 
Majties Lt. Governour February 17, 1702/3 and since confirmed by 
Pattent from the Honourable Wm. Gooch December 15, 1733.” (Date 
of deed Nov. 11, 1735.) 

Sir Francis Nicholson was Lt. Governor 1698-1705. This personage, 
who “knew no laws” the Virginians “had,” seems to have acted, in grant- 
ing this order, independently of the Council, as it is not found in the 
records of the Council. Stover did not obtain a patent and it appears 
he returned to Switzerland. In the first of the London petitions for 
the “Province of Georgia” (1731), he stated that he had lived in Penn- 
sylvania “upwards of twenty years.” A manuscript diary of Gerhard 
Clemons, in German, is reliably reported to contain the statement of 
Clemons that he arrived in Pennsylvania in the year 1709, in company 
with Jacob and Christian Stauffer, the latter of whom was the father 
of the founder of Strasburg. Gerhard Clemons was a well-known land 


agent and one or more histories of York County, Pennsylvania, men- 
tions him in or about 1709. 

The statement of Jacob Stover in his deed to Boone implies, but does 
not assert, that he was in East Rockingham several years before Francis 
Louis Michell explored and mapped the Lower Shenandoah Valley. 


Anne V. Strickler Milbourne. 
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UNDERWOOD FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
(Continued) 


By Augusta B. Fothergill 


The first entry in the first order book for the county of Richmond 
bears date 4th May 1692 and gives the following gentlemen as jus- 
tices: Captain George Taylor, Mr. William Underwood, Mr. James 
Scott, Captain Alexander Swan. It does not state where this session 
of court was held but the next session which was held the 12th of 
the same month, was held at the court house, with the following 
present: Captain George Tayler, Mr. James Harrison, Captain Alex- 
ander Swan, Mr. William Underwood, Mr. Thomas Glascock with 
William Colston as clerk. 

The court house was doubtless completed at its present location in 
time for the second session of the court held for the new county of 
Richmond as George Orchard conveyed the land for that purpose, 
the court house having stood for many years on the land now in- 
corporated in the Mt. Airy estate to which it was moved from the 
Underwood land on Bushwood Creek. This may have been in the 
year 1685 when the court agreed with Capt. George Taylor to build 
on a convenient place on the county land on the north side of the 
river whereon the court house then stood a good and sufficient prison 
for which he was to receive seven thousand pounds of tobacco. 

On the same day they agreed with Thomas Bradley “to sett up 
Bansiters Cross the Room where the Court is held on the North 
side of the River of the usual height and distance & inclosing the 
Table, with a door to pass to the Table convenient in some part 
of the said banisters, said Bradley to make a form answerable to 
the said Table and a bench of plank sufficient to sit upon in room of 
the bench that now is. Also a Chaire for the President of the Court 
at the upper end of the Table next the Shed, and that he raise & 
enlarge the back window of the Court House next the orchard and 
make one more window on the same side foure foot in length & of a 
proportionable wideness & to fill up the back door of the said room 
if it shall hereafter seem necessary”. To be paid the sum of eleven 
hundred pounds of tobacco. (O. B. 1683-86, pp. 130-1). 

It was in this court house that William Underwood sat as one of 
the commissioners or justices of Richmond County and was ap- 
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pointed (with his own consent) surveyor of the highways from Fox- 
halls Mill to Papetick Creek, January 31, 1693. (Order Book 1, 154). 

March 7th, 1693, Bartholomew Flannagan a servant to Mr. Wil- 
liam Underwood was adjudged by the court to be thirteen years of 
age and is ordered levy free until the time limited by the Act. The 
said Bartholomew was by mistake called Patrick in his indenture 
for the term of eight years and so affirmed in court by Gilbert Love- 
stey mariner who sold him and owned to by the said servant. In 
order to prevent future mistakes the court ordered the same to be 
entered of record. (Order Book 1, page 165). 

On page 4 of the first deed book is recorded the following of date 
4th April 1692: Whereas a tract of land in the freshes of the Rap- 
pahannock adjoining a place of the name of Permans(?) in the run 
formerly belonging to Mr. Warwick Cammock whereof 600 acres 
having been conveyed unto Mr. Amory Butler and from him to Mr. 
William Underwood Senr. as marrying the sister of the said Mr. 
Butler and made over by William Underwood by exchange of one 
third belonging to Mrs. Elizabeth Combe unto William Underwood 
Junr., John Combs and William Combs. The said William Under- 
wood Junr. conveys to William Thomas of Washington Parish, West- 
moreland County his interest in the said tract, that is 200 acres. 
Signed Wm. Underwood O U his mark. Witnessed by William 
Underwood and Thomas Pittman. 

3 August 1696, William Underwood of Richmond County, conveyed 
to Nathaniel Pope als Bridges a tract of land containing 300 acres 
lying in the freshes of Rappahannock River it being part of the land 
on which the said Underwood now liveth, near the Rappahannock 
Road over the main branch of Foxhalls Mill Dam, in the back line 
next to Potomac as granted to the said Underwood. (Deeds No. 
II, page 188). 

It was ordered that Mr. William Underwood be paid at the laying 
of the next levy 600 pounds of tobacco being due him for the second 
piece of linen presented by him and so adjudged by this Court ac- 
cording to Act of Assembly in that case so provided. 6 August 
1696. (Order Book No. II, page 164). 

At the session of the Assembly held in April 1691 an Act was 
passed that every tythable person within the country was to make 
or cause to be made one pound of drest flax and one of drest hemp 
or two pounds of either by the last day of October which shall be in 
the year 1692. The inhabitants of the country having suffered great 
want of linen by reason of the wars. (Hening’s Statutes, No. III, 
page 81). 

At. the October session 1693, an Act for the encouragment of the 
manufacture of linen cloth; the justices of each county in November 
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and December of each year to give a reward for the three best pieces 
of linen to contain in length fifteen ells at the least three quarters 
ot a yard wide: provided the reward exceed not eight hundred pounds 
of tobacco and casque for the first piece six hundred pounds of to- 
bacco and casque for the second piece and four hundred pounds and 
casque for the third piece. To continue in force six years and no 
longer. (Hening III, 121). 

21 August 1696, Malachi Peale of Stafford County conveyed to Mr. 
John Foxhall of Westmoreland County, for the sum of thirty five 
pounds Sterling, the interest in the water mill purchased of John 
Foxhall deceased. (Deed Book No. II, page 233). 

We find that Mr. William Underwod did not escape from slander 
as cited by the following entered in order book number II on page 
219: John Bennett uttered scandalous words and hath abused Mr. 
William Underwood one of his Majesties Majestrates of this County. 
Court fined him the said Bennett five hundred pounds of tobacco to 
be paid unto our Sovereign Lord the King and it is ordered that the 
Sheriff or his deputy take the body of the said Bennett into safe 
custody and him detain for twenty four hours and that he give bond 
with security for his good behavior hereafter, and upon his bended 
knee in open Court ask the said Mr. Underwood’s forgiveness. 7 
April 1697. 

William* Underwood was also active in church as well as county 
aftairs as cited in the following records to be found in the second 
order book of Richmond County. James Booker Clerk vs William 
Underwood one of the Church Wardens of Sittenbourne Parish was 
continued until the next court at the request of the defendant. 4 
Aug. 1697. 

At the next court which was held 6 October 1697, Judgment was 
granted James Booker Clerke against William Underwood one of 
the Church Wardens of Sittenburne Parish for the sum of 3699 
pounds of tobacco being the balance of his mayntenance in the year 
of our Lord God 1696, which is ordered to be paid with the cost of 
the suit. 

We next find that Mr. William Underwood and Nathaniel Pope 
are appointed to meet at the house of the said Mr. Underwood and 
there audit the accounts of Thomas Blake attorney of Elizabeth 
Martin executrix of the estate of John Martin, 5th of August 1697. 
(Order book II, page 254.) 

The Justices present at this court were Captain Tayler, Mr. Samuel 
Peachey, Mr. William Underwood, Mr. Alexander Doniphan. 

The inhabitants of the Rappahannock sections were having troubles 
with the Indians soon after this time and at a court held March 6th, 
1704, the Justices present were Lt. Colle George Taylor, Captain Wil- 
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liam Underwood, Captain John Tarpley and Captain Thomas Beale. 
This day the Clayme of William Tayloe Colle and Cammender in 
Chiefe of this County in behalfe of himselfe Concerning the Naw- 
zatico Indians, being presented to this Court and by them Examined 
the same was accordingly allowed of and Ordered to be Recorded. 

This day the Clayme of Captain Charles Braber Sheriff of this 
County Concerning the Kawzatico Indians being presented to this 
Court and the same by them Examined was by them allowed of and 
ordered to be recorded. 

This day the Clayme of Thomas Dickinson Concerning the above 
Indians. 

Garrard Lynch under Sheriff presented his clayme. 

The same for Mrs. Jane Cammel Interpretr for the tryal of the 
Nanzatico Indians. 

Nathaniel Pope one of the Clerks of the arraignment, for the trial 
of the Indians, presented his clayme. James Sherlock another of the 
Clerks at the said tryal. Those of Capt. William Underwood, Capt. 
Alexander Doniphan, Richard Buckner and James Westcomb, and of 
mNicholas Smith in behalf of himself and the troops under his com- 
mand presented. (Order Book No. IV, page 40). The Indians were 
held in prison 55 days. 

The clayme of Captain William Underwood in behalf of himself 
and his Company being presented to this Court the same is allowed 
and ordered recorded. (Page 41). In the levy for the year 1704, 
Captain William Underwood was paid for holding one inquest but 
it does not state whether he was the regularly commissioned coroner 
or acting as a substitute. 

It must have been soon after the above trouble with the Indians 
that an attempted massacre was pending by the Indians who suc- 
ceeded in killing a few persons. They were tried “att a Court Held at 
the house of Coll. William Tayloe the 7th day of Sept 1704 for the 
Examination of the Prisoners apprehended, and taking Evidence Re- 
lating to the murther of John Rowley two women and a Child”. 
Four members of the Council, the Speaker of the House of Burgesses 
and fifteen justices from the Northern Neck counties were appointed 
to try the Indians supposed to be guilty: “Whereof the Prisoners at 
the Barr (to wit) Long Tom and Young Toby severally said and 
Acknowledged that they were Guilty”. “Old Mr. Thomas, Bearded 
Jack, Jack the fidler, Tom Anthony and George severally pleaded 
Not Guilty and for tryall put themselves upon God and the Country”. 

Those appointed to try the aforesaid Indians were John Lightfoot, 
Robert Carver, Philip Ludwell and John Smith Esqrs of the Council, 
Peter Beverley Gent. Speaker of the House of Burgesses, William 
Tayloe, Francis Wright, George Mason, John Catlett, George Tay- 
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ler, Sam! Peachey, William Underwood, Alexander Doniphan, John 
Dean, David Gwyn, John Tarpley, Thomas Beale, William Robinson, 
Charles Barber and Joshs Davis Gent. William Underwood was 
living at this time in Sittenbourne Parish which was later in King 
Gcorge and in the year 1774 added to Westmoreland County. 

6 December 1704 a certificate according to Act of Assembly was 
grante dto Capt. William Underwood for two hundred acres of land 
for the importation of four persons into this Colony by name John 
Ashbury, Robert Smith, Anthe Flannigan and Morgan Hogan the 
said William Underwood making oath that neither he nor any per- 
son to his knowledge had received a certificate for the same, the 
right of which he assigned in Court to Thomas Dickinson. (Order 
Book No. IV, page 14). 

June 6th, 1705, Captain William Underwood was ordered to take 
the list of tithables in his precinct as formerly. (Order Book No. 
I\’, page 64). 

From this time until the time of his death William* Underwood 
does not seem to have been active in the affairs of the county so 
the next record is his will: 

In the name of God Amen. I William Underwood of Sittenbourne 
Parish in ye County of Richmond being very sick and weake tho of 
perfect Mind & Memory Thanks be to God for it & knowing it is 
appointed once for all men to dye do make Ordain and Appoint this 
my Last Will & Testa in manner and form following,— 

Imprimis I Give & Bequeath my Soul into ye hands of God yt 
gave it assuredly hoping for full pardon & Remission for all my Sins 
& to be saved by ye Merrits of my blessed Savior Christ Jesus my 
bod yto Earth to be buried acording to ye discretion of my Executrs 
hereafter named & as touching that Estate it hath pleased God to 
bless me withal I do dispose of after y* following manner,— 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my Loving Son Jo» Underwood 
ye Revertion of one Watermill now in the hands of Richard Tutt 
to him and his heirs for ever.— 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my loving son John Underwood 
three hundred acres of land whereon he now Liveth beginning upon 
Robert Mundanes Line by ye River side, thence along ye said line 
to ye back Line for breadth to Include three hundred acres to him 
and his heirs for ever upon ye Condition hereafter named.— 

Item. I give & bequeath unto my loving son W™ Underwocd all 
y* Land & Plantation wherein ye Isthmus or Neck of Land whereon 
I now live beginning on ye Loerside of the Beaver Dam Creeke upon 
y* line of Samuel Nicolls running along on ye outmost side of ye 
Beaver Dam Creake to ye River Including ye said Land & Plantation 
to him and his heirs forever upon the Condition hereafter named— 
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Item. I give & bequeath unto my Loving Daughter Mary Tutt 
Two hundred Acres of Land beginning at ye Rich Fork point & so 
far upon ye Line of her Bre William Underwood & so far up ye 
Deep Valle as will Include two hundred Acres to her & her heirs 
forever on ye Condition hereafter named.— 

Item. I give & bequeath unto my Loving Daughter Sarah Gilbert 
tw ohundred Acres of Land beginning at ye Beaver Dam next ye line 
of Jo» Underwood & along said Line to ye Back Line & so far on 
y* Back as will include two hundred Acres to her & her heirs for- 
ever upon ye Condition hereafter named.— 

Item. I give & bequeath unto my Loving Grand Sons Jo» & W= 
Thatcher two hundred Acres of Land Equally divided between them 
Lying between ye Land of William Triplet and Mary Tutt to them 
& their heirs forever upon the Condition hereafter named.— 

Item. It is my Will & Desire (it being ye Condition before men- 
tioned) that i fany Land be taken away from any Legatees before 
named yt then each Legatee shall bear a proportionall part of ye 
Loss for yt Land so taken away Provided yt ye Loss be more than 
y* Land which Remains unbequeathed will make good being two hun- 
dred Acres wch. I reserved for yt use. 

Item. I is my Will & Desire yt my negro man be hold by my 
Executrs and ye purchase thereof to be Equally divided among all 
my Children before menconed but yt none of my Children be Con- 
cerned with him. 

Item. It is my Will & Desire yt my personal Estate be not brought 
to an Appraisement but Equally divided among my Children Viz: 
Jo» Underwood, W= Underwood, Mary Tutt, Elizabeth Thatcher and 
Sarah Gilbertt. 

Item. I do hereby make, Ordaine, Constitute & Appoint My Loving 
Sons Jo» & W™ Underwood Executr* of this my last Will & Testa- 
ment utterly Revoking all former Wills by me at any made do own 
and acknowledge this my Last Will & Testament As witness my hand 
& Seal this 19th day of July Anno Domini 1717. 

Underwood 
Signed Sealed & Acknowledged 
in y® presents of us 
William Pullen 
Katherine Pullen X her mark 
Margaret Burk X her mark. 
Att a Court held for Richmond County the Seventh Day of August 
1717. 

The inventory of the estate of William Underwood deceased was 
returned the same day that the will was probated. One negro man 
valued at £25, 1 pair of blankets & a rug, 1 old chest & table, 1 par- 
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cell of hooped ware, 4 Iron potts, 2 iron racks, 2 spitts, a parcell of 
brass and pewter, a parcell of tin ware, 2 leathern chairs, 3 rush 
chairs, 1 Couch, 1 Table, 2 pairs of sheets, 1 table cloth and six 
napkins, 4 old table cloths, 17 napkins, 2 pillow bears, 1 parcell of 
books, 2 warming pans, 1 Looking glass, 1 plow, a parcell of lumber, 
sider casks and tubs, 9 pigs, corn, 10 bushels of wheat, an old cart 
and wheels, 1% bushels of beans, a parcell of plank, wool, lumber, 
46% pounds of bacon, 24 sheep, 2 old horses, 16 head of cattle, 3 beds 
and furniture, 1 old table, 10% ells of osanbrigs, 16 yards of Virginia 
cloth, 1 old chest, 1 old spinning wheel, suit of clothes, 1 riding 
coat, 4 shirts, 1 pair of Tickin britches, 2 pair of stockings, a parcell 
of handkerchiefs and neck cloths, a pair of Hangings and a blankett. 
Amount £86-15-09, 


The estate was divided but the executors refused to show the 
estate because the legatees would not give such bonds as they re- 
quired. Signed by Cornelius Edmonds, George White and John 
Willis. (Will Book No. III, page 346). 

After William Underwood and his wife sold the land on Milbeck, 
Bryars, Mangorike and Bushwood Creeks which he had patented it 
passed through several hands finally being purchased by the Mc- 
Cartys, Daniel and Dennis McCarty selling it 4 September 1738 to 
Landon Carter then of Richmond County it being incorporated in the 
estate ever since known as Sabine Hall which is still owned by de- 
scendants of Landon Carter. The house stands on the land which 
was purchased of the Fountleroys but the Underwood tract is across 
on Bushwood. 

(To be continued) 


HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER AND COUPLAND 


(Continued from XXXVIII, 386) 


“Referring to your genealogy of Harrison of James River in the 
April, 1929, number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
and the statement on page 176 that “91 (81) Wm. Allen Harrison m. 
1st Ann Harrison, d. of Richard Coupland”, will you please correct this 
in a subsequent issue to show that the first wife of Wm. Allen Harrison 
was his first cousin, Ann Harrison, d. of Col. David O. (not Richard) 
Coupland and Ann Harrison, of ‘Springfield’, Cumberland County, Va. 
This is amply supported by the Leach Papers and other verified his- 


torical records. 
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For instance, I find from the Leach papers that Mrs. Wm. A. Har- 
rison (Mary) of Birdville, near Petersburg, Va., writing to Mr. Leach, 
in the 19th century for her husband, Wm. A. Harrison (disabled by 
rheumatism), says: 

‘William Allen, son of Carter Bassett Harrison, was born at Maycox 
and married rst his cousin Anna daughter of Col. David Coupland and 
Ann Harrison, his wife. They had one son Carter Bassett who married 
and died in early manhood childless. His second marriage was to 
Martha Cocke who was his second cousin, her mother being Anne 
- Carter Harrison, daughter of Henry Harrison, brother of the Signer 
who married a Miss Avery of Sussex County.’ 

The foregoing and other assignments of the name Richard to Col. 
David O. Coupland have grown and multiplied out of error or misin- 
formation of someone who had a hand in the preparation of the Carter 
family tree. As far as I have been able to ascertain there was never 
any such person as Richard Coupland living in Virginia. Col. David 
O. Coupland (1749-1822) to whom this name of Richard has been er- 
roneously assigned in the Carter family tree and in other articles using 
that family tree as a source of information, is fully authenticated in the 
Leach manuscripts of the descendants of Gov. Benj. Harrison, the 
Signer, these papers being supported by numerous original letters from 
descendants now long dead, purchased by Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston 
and now preserved in the Filson Club, Louisville, Ky. Also by the 
records of the descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and various public documents which might be cited in part as 
follows : 

Deed from Archibald Cary and wife of Chesterfield to David O. Coup- 
land for the estate of ‘Springfield’ in Cumberland and Buckingham 
Counties, Va., dated April 4, 1776, and recorded in Cumberland County, 
D. B. 5, p. 525; proceedings of Committee of Safety of Cumberland 
County (page 18) published by the Virginia State Library; Order Book 
of Cumberland County 1774-1778, page 508 and other similar records 
showing David Coupland a justice of that county; Indiana Historical 
Collections, ‘Harrison’s Messages and Letters’ (Gen. Wm. Henry Har- 
rison, Ninth President) showing David Coupland and his brother-in- 
law, Carter Bassett Harrison, as witnesses to Indian Treaty (Vol. 1, 
page 57); same work, Vol. 1, pp. 194-196, Harrison’s letter to Presi- 
dent Jefferson (Jefferson Papers, second series, Vol. 42, No. 86), ask- 
ing appointment as judge for his brother-in-law Coupland; Va. Ar- 
chives, State Library, Buckingham County Tax Books, 1782-1815; also 
Cumberland County Tax Books; Hening’s Statutes of Virginia, Vol. 13, 
page 101, Chapter LXXXIII, also Vol. 12, page 661 and Vol. 14, 


page 269. 
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The fact that the husband of Ann Harrison, daughter of Governor 
Benj. Harrison, ‘The Signer’, and sister of President Wm. Henry Har- 
rison, was named David, is further borne out not only by the records in 
numerous family Bibles, including that of David Coupland and Ann Har- 
rison, his wife (still preserved) and also by the fact that they had a 
son, David O. Coupland, and two grandsons (David Coupland Randolph, 
of Richmond and Cumberland County, and David Coupland Gay, of 
Virginia and Vicksburg, Mississippi), who were his namesakes, and 
that there were no sons or grandsons by the name of Richard. In this 
connection, I am sending you for your records photostatic copy of a 
letter written by President Wm. Henry Harrison to Col. John O'Fallon, 
of St. Louis, regarding his nephew, David Coupland. 


I would appreciate it if you would publish this letter [mine] in your 
Harrison genealogy in the hope that it may lay at rest, the possible 
confusion which might result in future generations from the unfortunate 
error made in the Carter family tree. Notwithstanding the correctness 
of your own Harrison genealogy as to the marriage of Ann Harrison, 
daughter of Gov. Benj. Harrison, the Signer, to David O. Coupland 
I find that this same mistake has been made again in connection with 
a biographical sketch of Gov. Benj. Harrison appearing in the recently 
issued Memorial Volume of Virginia Historical Portraiture. 


Yours very truly, 


Henry H. Wilson.” 


The persons referred to in this letter from President Harrison to 
Col. O’Fallon, were as follows: 


David O. Coupland, Jr., the subject of this letter, was born in 1790, 
settled in Ohio and died without issue. He was son of Col. David O. 
Coupland (1749-1822) and Ann (Harrison) Coupland, of “Springfield”, 
Cumberland County, Va., and grandson of Gov’r Benjamin Harrison, 
of “Berkeley”, Charles City Co. Va., Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Col. John O’Fallon (1791-1866) was favorite nephew of Gen’l George 
Rogers Clark, Conqueror of Northwest, and was an aide to Gen’! Wm. 
Henry Harrison in War of 1812. Col. O’Fallon left the army in 1817, 
and settled in St. Louis, where he engaged in the fur and Indian trades. 
At his death he left a fortune of approximately $10,000,000, chiefly 
derived from investments in property. 

Since the publication, under “Harrison of James River” in your issue 


‘for January, 1926, of notes regarding the family of Ann (Harrison) 


Coupland, daughter of Benjamin Harrison, the Signer, and sister of 
President Wm. Henry Harrison, Mr. Beverley H. Randolph, of Rich- 
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mond, has sent me a copy of her will, found in the papers of his father, 
David Coupland Randolph (her grandson). As a result (and also 
through access to the data collected by Frank Willing Leach regarding 
Descendants of the Signers and to the information in possession of the 
joint committee of the National Society of Sons of the American Revo- 
lution and the Society of Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, I have obtained the following additional information 
regarding certain of the children of Ann Harrison and Col. David O. 
Coupland regarding which children the statement appeared, in the notes 
previously sent you, that they were “believed to have died unmarried.” 

The numbers appearing hereafter before the names of these children 
accord with numeration used in listing same in article published in your 
January, 1926, magazine. 

(3) Alice Apsley Coupland married ————— Butler. 

(4) Wm. Rickman Coupland married Emily Rose, daughter of Hugh 
Rose and Caroline Matilde (Rose) Rose, of Amherst County. 

(6) Benjamin Harrison Coupland married Mrs. Mary Cary Tabb 
(nee Peachey). According to deed in book one, page 93, Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, recorded June 6, 1834, it would appear that he also 
married Lucy A. M. ————. 

(7) Theresa Anne Coupland married her first cousin, Wm. A. Har- 
rison (son of Carter Bassett Harrison). Her name appears incorrectly 
on some records as “Anne Harrison Coupland”. Family Bible of her 
parents as well as other records extant support the name given here. 

(8) David O. Coupland, Jr., married Catherine Jellis. 

(9) Susanna Coupland married Walter Travis Cocke, son of Walter 
and Anne Carter (Harrison) Cocke. 

Referring to note “A” under article in your January, 1926, magazine, 
through typographical error Col. David O. Coupland who married Ann 
Harrison and was the father of the foregoing family was stated to have 
died in 1812. The correct date should be June 9, 1822. He was the son 
of Wm. Coupland, made a vestryman of the Upper Parish of Nansemond 
County on October 14th, 1749 (see records Upper Parish of Nansemond, 
page 42). 

This William Coupland was a descendant [the writer does not 
give the line of descent] of the Lords of the domain referred to 
in Encyclopedia Brittanica (Vol. 7, p. 626, 11th Edition) as the 
“Great Barony of Coupland”. The first of the line identified was 
“Ulfkill, Lord of Coupland” in the time of Henry I. His grandson, 
William, was known as “William de Coupland, Lord of Coupland” in 
the time of Henry II. William Coupland, Vestryman of Upper Nanse- 
mond Parish, m. Alice Apsley, d. of Major David O’Sheal of Nanse- 
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her, mond, for whom Col. David O. Coupland was named. This David 
ilso O’Sheal’s advertisement of silver lost, and describing the family Arms 
ing appearing thereon, will be found in the Virginia Gazette for January 4- 
the 11, 1740. 
- Referring to note “B” under previous article, Ann (Harrison) Coup- 
a land died while visiting at “Berkeley”, April 30, 1821, and was buried 
—_ there as was her husband, Col. David O. Coupland. 
- By comparison of the foregoing data with the notes previously pub- 
d” lished, it will be noted that the complete list of marriages of children 
of this family should have read as follows: 
. (1) Elizabeth Bassett Coupland married Stephen Woodson Trent. 
(2) Ann Randolph Coupland married Isham Randolph. 
(3) Alice Apsley Coupland married —-——— Butler. (No issue.) 
gh (4) Wm. Rickman Coupland married Emily Rose. 
(5) Lucy Harrison Coupland married Wm. A. Gay. 
bb (6) Benjamin Harrison Coupland married Mrs. Mary Cary Tabb. 
lie (7) Theresa Anna Coupland married Wm. A. Harrison. 
- (8) David O. Coupland, Jr., married Catherine Jellis. (No issue.) 
mr (9) Susanna Coupland married Walter T. Cocke. 
ly (10) Carter Coupland married Juliana Ruffin. 
er Henry H. Wilson, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ERA OF NATIONAL DISGRACE’ 


A Group REvIEw 
(Continued) 


ITI. 


Wak, AND RECONSTRUCTION ; StorMy Days 1n LouIsIANA. 


(1) 


The author of this volume informs us that he was born in Illinois in 
1842, and is still living in 1930, and that by suppression of the fact of his 
age he was admitted to the bar three years before he was of! legal age, 
and entitled to such admission. He settled in Missouri, and within the 
the few years before the outbreak of the war, not only had become the 
intimate and associate of the most important and prominent people of 
the community, but had become one of the leading lawyers of that com- 
munity. The section in which he then lived was a delightful place to be. 
There he and his associates were very happy. The cost of living was 
small, even negligible, and in the home in which he lived “the table 
actually groaned with food—chicken, turkey, lamb, beef, pork and 
bacon.” There were “bread, coffee and tea, . . . apples, peaches, pears 
and all sorts of berries . . . in profusion.” 

This living cost but the “princely sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
per week.” 

In fact declares the author: “In my long life, I am sure that I have 
never had better living.” 

While thus ete the author was appointed County Attorney by the 
County Court, and he declares exultingly : “I had one side of nearly every 
civil and criminal case in the courts of the County.” 

When the war came soon afterwards, the author entered the army, 
and in the course of time was dishonorably discharged “because of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s jealously and hatred of General McClernand, and his in- 
fluence with General Grant.” 

He was later restored to his command, but though reinstated he did 
not last as a soldier through the war. The Confederates did not get 
him, but “so decimated” his regiment that when the remnants of it and 
others were reorganized he was “left out in the consolidation.” He 
then concluded that the cause no longer needed his talents, and “This 
ended,” he says, “my military service.” This was in November, 1864,— 
amid the darkest days of the conflict. 

He thereupon proceeded to New Orleans and “early in 1865 opened a 
law office,” and “at once entered upon a lucrative practice of law in the 
United States Courts, before Courts Martial, Military Commissions and 
preemerte departments.” This business, says the author, “paid me 
arge fees and a handsome income.” 

When the war ended he was still in New Orleans. 
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(II) 


At the age of twenty-six he became Governor of the State for a 
term of four years, 1868 to 1872, and upon his accession to the Gover- 
norship became, and for years remained the stormy petrel of Louisiana 

litics. In later years after the investigation by the Committee of the 

nited States Senate of the disgraceful Casey-Kellogg-Packard-Pinch- 
back-Durell-Grant business, Senator Carpenter, a member of the Com- 
mittee, thus described Warmoth: “A very remarkable young man, dig- 
nified in mein, of elegant presence and agreeable conversation; a man full 
of resources, political and social, gallant, daring and with a genius for 
politics; such a man as would rise to power in any great civil dis- 
turbance, embodying in himself the elements of revolution, and delighting 
in the exercise of his natural gifts in the midst of political excitement.” 
Such was the not unsympathetic estimate of one supporting in general the 
scheme of Re-construction in the South. 

Possibly no more agile and adept political adventurer adorned the stage 
of the Reconstruction Show, than Warmoth. He was all things to all 
men; and always for Warmoth. He got the support of many negroes 
by having his political conventions pass resolutions on race equality, 
and by writing provisions to that end in Constitution and laws ;—and 
also support from many whites by then treating these resolutions and 
laws as dead letters and unenforceable. His methods and his conduct 
were so variable, his tactics so good, his technique so bewildering that 
a member of the House of Representatives, as a committeeman to in- 
vestigate some of the events of the time, declared it was difficult to 
our whether Warmoth was an angel from Heaven or a devil from 

ell. 

It was not long after Warmoth entered upon his career in Louisiana 
that he and his associates became terribly alarmed for fear that their 
careers would be cut short. The States were entitled under the terms 
announced by President Johnson as well as by the terms of surrender 
of Southern armies to be readmitted to the Union as States, and to re- 
sume the functions of statehood. But the carrying out of such a policy 
would have returned to the Southern States the direction, within cer- 
tain limits, of their own destinies. Nothing could have been more fatal 
to the purposes and the careers of the Carpet-baggers than this. Their 
opportunities to feast and batten upon the carcasses of the prostrate 
states would be destroyed. 

In this state of the case and at this juncture Warmoth was one of 
the most earnest advocates of Re-construction of the South as _con- 
quered territories, rather than their rejuvenation as States of the Union. 

In the election in Louisiana held under the Governor appointed by Pres- 
ident Johnson the Democratic party swept the State. “The legislature,” 
Warmoth records, “was almost unanimously made up of ex-Confede- 
rates.” This was a horrible state of things to contemplate. Warmoth 
contends that a majority of the State of Louisiana was against secession 
and did not favor the policy of the South. If that were so surely they 
might have been entrusted to make effective after the war the policy 
they approved, and against which they were, as he claimed, “dragooned” 
into the war. But not so, he felt that the state could be served only by 
being re-constructed, by the carpet-baggers, under his guiding hand. 

It therefore became necessary for the carpet-baggers to organize and 
save the South—for themselves. In fairness to Warmoth it should be 
said that he does not use this language. He does not, of course, say 
that the carpet-baggers organized. He calls them “the new men, ex- 
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officers and soldiers of the Union Army and Navy, Northern citizens 
who had settled in the States.” 

But it was the Carpet-baggers’ and the scalawags’ convention which 
met in Philadelphia, on September 3, 1866, as a result of the fear of 
this crowd that the opportunity of the vultures to pick the bones of the 
South would be taken from them, by returning the States to the control 
of the people of the States. 

That convention warmly advocated a radical plan of reconstruction 
such as Stevens, Sumner and their cohorts put through Congress. War- 
moth was Chairman of its Committee on Reconstruction. He quotes 
with approval the language, in this convention, of the unspeakable 
{al “I would sooner go to a negro heaven than a white Rebel’s 
Following this convention and in order to help assure the adoption 
of a radical plan of reconstruction, Warmoth and other of the new 
residents of the South who did not want their opportunities taken away, 
canvassed the New England and Northern States, including New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. A new Congress was elected which re- 
pudiated Johnson’s policies and the ground was rapidly prepared for a 
hell-born orgy of diabolism, nothing like which on so large a scale and 
so long continued, ever disgraced the history of the human race. 


(IIT) 


Warmoth after the speaking tour returned to Louisiana, and on the 
eve of the inauguration of the new reconstruction measures he and his 
associates organized the Grand Army of the Republic in Louisiana,— 
and this stripling of twenty-six became General Warmoth, with the 
grandiloquent title of Grand Commander. This body, really the carpet- 
baggers organized for action, adopted a resolution strongly favoring 
the new plan of reconstruction. 

In making his first bid for major political honors in Louisiana, War- 
moth and his group were strongly opposed by a group of negroes who 
wanted the negroes to live in a separate state, and who saw in Louisiana 
a good place for the separation of the races. This group was a body 
of considerable influence, and published a paper in New Orleans. They 
composed what was called the Pure Radical Party. But the carpet- 
baggers had no idea of turning things over to the negroes; no more so 
than they had of permitting the native white population to take control. 
They loved the negroes,—but only to use them. Their methods showed 
that any plan, whether negro or white, which deprived them of the 
spoils or which thwarted them in their infamous purposes, they equally 
opposed, wherever it originated. 

Warmoth and his associates, therefore, had to organize a new party 
or a new wing of the old party. It was called the Liberal Republican 
Party, or by some the compromising or white Republican party. It 
was, in general, composed of the Carpet-baggers, the scalawags—the 
native whites, who for office, reward or other inducements joined the 
carpet-baggers,—and a large element of negroes. Warmoth leading this 
gallant band of black and tan in the race for the nomination for Gover- 
nor, managed to get it over the negro candidate by a close squeak, 45 
to 43. The carpet-baggers then attempted to weaken the strength and 
secure the support of the Pure Radicals, by offering their defeated can- 
didate for Governor the place of Lieutenant Governor on Warmoth’s 
ticket. But the negro declined the dishonor. 
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The carpet-baggers and scalawags realized that they had at least to 
make pretense of fair treatment of the negroes. Negro decoys were 
indispensable so they nominated a ticket of five state officers, headed by 
Warmoth, two of which were negroes, and before the convention ad- 
journed, adopted a resolution “That we believe in and shall endeavor to 
carry out the great and immutable principles of equal rights for all 
men, irrespective of race, color, or previous condition.” 

In the election Warmoth won, of course, since the election was a 
military affair, supervised by General Sheridan. 

Pursuant to the platform or convention resolution Warmoth’s legis- 
lature passed, and in 1869, he signed a law “to secure the free ad- 
mittance of colored people to all places of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, all public inns, hotels, or places of resort within the States.” 
Violation of this law subjected the proprietor to forfeiture of his 
license, closure of his place of business, and to liability for damage to 
the negro refused admittance. 

Warmoth admits he made no attempt to enforce the law, and in fact 
later opposed an amendment or substitute law with provisions designed 
to secure its enforcement. Perhaps nothing better illustrates his methods ; 
he undoubtedly got the support of many negroes by his speeches and 
resolutions advocating such ideas and measures; and doubtless received 
considerable support from those who opposed such laws because he made 
no attempt to enforce them. 

After the failure of the carpet-baggers to control as they desired the 
Presidential election of 1868, in Louisiana, the Republican Party in that 
State, the carpet-baggers, scalawags and negroes, took steps to change 
the laws so that their plans would not be again thwarted. The way 
Warmoth puts this,—and it is typical of his style and methods—is that 
the change was made so as to “protect the voters from a repetition of 
the recent outrages.” 

A reading of this law shows plainly and palpably its purpose to enable 
the authorities in power to run and control and carry, or to upset, throw 
out and repudiate elections. Of it Warmoth says: “This was an ex- 
traordinary law,—it was a dangerous law” for he concedes, “if the 
Governor and Returning Board should abuse their powers and act in a 
partisan spirit they could control absolutely any election held in the 
state.” 

Warmoth must have expected to remain in power all his life in order 
to give the state honest elections under such a law! 

This very law was used to Warmoth’s undoing later by the Custom 
House gang. 

It is the weakness of Warmoth’s story that while at pains to provide 
himself with such machinery for crookedness he claims always to have 
remained straight. 

At the beginning of his career in Louisiana, Warmoth and Grant’s 
brother-in-law, Casey, the head of the Custom House gang, were very 
close, and both suffered a humiliation at the hands of a Republican State 
Convention. The convention was over four-fifths negroes, and the 
Governor though a candidate for the presidency of the convention suf- 
fered the humiliation of being defeated by a negro by a vote of 54 to 
43; and neither he nor Casey was permitted to serve on the State 
Committee. 

But he and Casey would and did show them a thing or two. 

The State Convention might repudiate Warmoth, but that had come 
too late. He was now Governor. He and Casey, being left out by the 
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Convention, decided to create an Auxiliary Committee, the chief purpose 
of which, it seems, was to secure a change in the Constitution, so War- 
moth would be eligible to succeed himself, and to keep the carpet-baggers 
in the ascendency. 

It is amusing to read. Warmoth’s boasts that the election of 1870 
was the most quiet and peaceful the state had had for years. Of course 
it was. The carpet-baggers were now the complete masters of the 
state; the whites (except the scalawags who had joined the carpet- 
baggers “friendly conservatives” is Warmoth’s phrase for them), were 
utterly overwhelmed and silenced, the carpet-baggers not only had place 
and power, but were supported by the bayonets of United States soldiers. 
To boast of a peaceful quiet election under such condition seems to be 
to claim an empty honor,—or infamy. 

The pleasant relations between Warmoth and Casey came to an end 
during the legislature elected that year. Casey wanted to be United 
States Senator, and when he was not elected he apparently thought 
Warmoth was in some way the blame. 

During this legislature, too, Casey and associates organized a company 
which got through the legislature a bill turning over to it the entire 
levee front for a long distance, in New Orleans, with authority to tax 
all steamboats and ships landing merchandise at that place. In behalf 
of this legislation Casey had been furnished by the stockholders with 
$18,000.00 with which to control eighteen votes of the senate. The 
bill appropriated bonds in the amount of $1,400,000.00; but Warmoth 
and Casey quarreled about the matter, and Warmoth refused to issue 
the bonds. The scheme fell through, and Casey had to return the 
$18,000.00. 

The break with Casey was a break with the Grant administration. 
Thereafter the Custom House gang fought him with a bitter hatred, and 
defeated his aspirations for a second term as Governor. The fight be- 
tween the Warmoth faction and the Custom House gang was a fight 
within the ranks of the carpet-baggers; a fight for place and power, and 
doubtless, also for loot and lucre. And not the least interesting part of 
Warmoth’s book is his story of his fight against, and final overthrow 
by the Custom House gang, supported by Grant and the power of his 
administration, including the illegal, even treasonable use of United 
States soldiers, and the prostitution of the judicial processes of the 
United States courts to partisan, corrupt and personal ends. 

Grant as the result of historical examination into his career in the 
Presidency, has been disclosed as one of the most tyrannical and corrupt 
of Presidents. A recent writer with no sympathy for the South has 
_ “Grant staggered through his eight years of disgrace and his- 

onor.” 

Warmoth’s book contains disclosures which go far to make it inevitable 
that Grant is destined to be forever damned in the annals of this country 
with the brand of well deserved infamy. There seems no doubt that the 
plot to usurp the powers of the State Government in Louisiana was 
made in Washington, ‘and participated in, approved and its success 
guaranteed by Grant and his Attorney General Williams; that it con- 
templated the corrupting of a Federal Judge, the overthrow by a corrupt 

g, supported by United States soldiers, of the Government of the 
tate, and the installing in place and power persons who had not even 
a shadow of a claim to them. 

Lyman Trumbull, Senator from Illinois, one of the Committee of the 
United States Senate, which investigated the business, in his official 
report said: “The history of the world does not furnish a more pal- 
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pable instance of usurpation than that by which Pinchback was made 
Governor . . . nor can a parellel be found for the unfeeling and despotic 
answers sent by order of the President to the respectful appeals of 
the people of Louisiana.” 


(IV) 


Justice cannot be done this volume in a review; it must be read to be 
fully appreciated. New sidelights are thrown upon many events and 
episodes of history. Oakes Ames, of the Credit Mobilier scandal operated 
in Louisiana, during Warmoth’s time. Warmoth seems to have been 
friendly to his enterprises. Some millions of dollars of bonds for them 
were appropriated ." the State during his term. The corrupt Judge 
Durell, the usurper, ellogg, the notorious negro, Pinchback, and scores 
of others figure in its pages. And according to the author, sooner or later 
all disclose some defect of character, or moral or other blemish,— 
except Warmoth. 

He is incomparable. And it is to be regretted that he has not told us 
the whole story. But he assures us that: “Modesty nearly always in- 
fluences the writer’ when writing autobiography, “to repress facts of 
merit concerning his own life.” 

What would not this man have told us if he had not been under 
such restraint of modesty! 

The author trips lightly, or stops to dwell at length, as suits his 
fancy, upon incidents from the ante-war period up to the present time. 
He mentions the consternation, even in his community, which was pro- 
duced by Lincoln’s election. “Many people,” he declares, “seemed to 
lose their reason.” This was in a section where Lincoln was well 

wn. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” he says, “was called a low, foul-mouthed joker, a 
babboon, a monkey, and negro-lover, and the audiences were asked if 
they wanted their daughters to take ‘niggers’ for husbands, with the 
declaration that it would certainly come to pass if his negro-loving 
followers were allowed to control the government.” 

Warmoth writes this as if to ridicule those who so charged, and as if 
to assert that such a thing would be impossible. But it is not impos- 
sible; and Warmoth makes no effort to tell of the growth, in the North 
of the evil which he scoffs at as an impossibility. 

Take Ohio for example. Ohio originally had very strict laws against 
miscegenation. But the results of Lincoln’s election, Lincoln’s war and 
Lincoin’s policies were inevitable. Ohio under the domination of the 
party of which Lincoln is the patron saint, changed her laws so as to 
place negroes on an equality with the whites so far as that was possible 
to be done by law. The legal policy in Ohio is really one of the amal- 
gamation of the races. This state requires the races to attend the same 
schools, all places of public resort and entertainment are open to them 
in common and indiscriminately with the whites, and the intermarriage 
of negroes and white persons is solemnly, explicitly and firmly sanctioned 

law. 

And Ohio is reaping the bitter fruit of such a policy. Thousands 
there are who in private, at least, damn the memories of their fathers 
and grandfathers, who supported Lincoln in his war upon the South, 
and who as a result have brought upon them the degradation and disgrace 
of present conditions. Having sown the wind, the harvest of the whirl- 
wind is being reaped in such tragedies as this which occurred in the 
capitol city of Ohio in the present year (1930) ; a white woman, widow 
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of a white man, with a number of children by him, married a negro 
man and bore him six children. Some of her children by her first 
husband were girls, sweet, attractive looking girls. Her negro husband, 
for an offense committed against one of her white daughters, was sent 
to the penitentiary. As the end of his term approached, the woman, 
evidently at last realizing the enormity of the offense against decency 
she had committed, and dreading the return of her negro husband, one 
day, one at a time called her negro children from their play, into the 
house, and shot them through the heart, and laid them out, side by side, 
on a bed and then killed herself. : 

It is idle for this old carpet-bagger to ridicule those who predicted 
that Lincoln’s election and the achievement of his purposes would mean 
intermarriage among the blacks and the whites. The followers of 
Lincoln, the party which he created, in more states than Ohio have 
cleared the way for such marriages by law, and followed them by 
practice, in only too many cases. 


(V) 


The world owes a debt of gratitude to the author of this book; not 
only for recording the facts of the career of such a high-minded ex- 
emplar of public morality, but for the service he has done in correcting 
the historical judgment upon the carpet-baggers. The world has been 
led to believe that carpet-baggers were reprehensible creatures. This 
volume portrays them, at least such as the author of it, as distinguished 
from the Casey-Custom House gang type, as the most self-less, self- 
sacrificing, altruistic, patriotic, public-spirited citizens and the most de- 
vout Christian crusaders in the annals of the world. 

But surely he is censurable for standing by all these years and per- 
mitting himself, and fellow carpet-bag and scalawag patriots to be so 
grievously misrepresented. 

Some have portrayed the carpet-baggers as adventurers and political 
 omerigpasat as thieves and crooks, as vultures and human jackals. Some 

ve regarded the conditions they created, and the infamy of the period 
as too horrible to be described upon the printed page. Thus Professor 
Burgess, a distinguished historian, with reference to the era of the 
reign of the carpet-baggers says: 

“A period of darkness now settled down upon these unhappy com- 
munities blacker and more hopeless than the worst experience of the 
war. The conduct of the men who now appeared upon the scene as the 
creators of the new South was so tyrranic, corrupt, mean and vulgar as 
to repel the historian from attempting any detailed account of their 
doings, and incline him to the vaguest outline.” 

The career of the author of this volume is proof of the falsity of the 
general estimate of the carpet-bagger. We have seen how pleasant and 
delightful was his Northern home at the outbreak of the war. 

When he quit the army, before the war was over, he had strength of 
character and will power enough not to yield to the desire, if he had 
any, to return home. He set up in business in New Orleans. 

When the war ended, as stated, he was still in New Orleans. And he 
felt it his duty to remain. Neither family ties in the North, nor the 
alluring prospects and the comfort and ease, the good living, the pleasant 
associations, nor the professional position which he had quitted in Mis- 
souri when the war began, were strong enough to induce this young 
patriot to turn his back on and become recreant to his duty to the 
people and the State of Louisiana. 
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It was a terrible sacrifice he had to make. For Louisiana was a horrible 
state, and New Orleans was but a cess-pool of filth and pollution. In 
New Orleans the writer tells us, “The people drank either water caught 
in cisterns from the dirty roofs of their houses or the dirty unfiltered 
water of the Mississippi River. Epidemics of yellow and malarial fevers 
prevailed nearly every year. Houses were unscreened and mosquitoes 
were as common as the flies that filled the air. 

“The slaughter houses were so located that all of their offal and filth 
were poured into the Mississippi River, just above the mains that sup- 
plied the ple with their drinking water. 

“New Gr rleans was a dirty, impoverished, and hopeless city . " 

Such is the description of New Orleans, in the very words of the old 
hero, who adopted it as his new home. 

And if any there be who would question the purity and the highmind- 
edness of the carpet-baggers toward the South, let him reflect upon the 
intensity of devotion to the Southern people, which must have actuated 
them to give up friends, and comfort, place and power, in the North 
and accept and endure such conditions as this super-hero declares he did 
in making New Orleans his home. 

But if any further evidence of the integrity of the motives of the 
carpet-baggers were needed this writer personally gives it for he declares 
he and his associates were “men who honestly strove to protect the loyal 
people of the South, both white and black, after the Civil War.” 

The style of the volume, shows that at ‘the author’s advanced age he 
has preserved to a degree at least the methods and the vocabulary of 
an earlier time. Years have not abated the vigor of the resentment of 
this old carpet-bagger against those who opposed the purposes and ex- 
posed the iniquity of his unrighteous career. He denounces in picturesque 
language all who at any time ran counter to his wishes. 

One of the most astonishing things about this volume is the effrontery 
of the assumption that pepole will accept the statements, claims and in- 
terpretations of motives and purposes in the way this volume invites them 
todo. Surely here, if nowhere else, the writer shows the burden of the 
years to which he confesses. 

To do this,—to accept this old man’s claims and asseverations as to 
the nobility of their purposes, and the honesty and integrity of their 
acts and conducts, it would be necessary to conclude that the carpet- 
baggers were the noblest band of disinterested patriots of which his- 
tory affords any record. 

It is too much to ask. 

Apparently conscious of the damning character of the events of his 
career, the old man is at some pains early in his volume to point to a re- 
mote Virginian ancestor, as if in appeal to the reader to allow that 
circumstance to clothe him with some semblance of decency and to 
shield him from a judgment which he merited only too well. It is a 
touching and pathetic gesture he thus makes in clutching at a respecta- 
bility which by his career he had forfeited in the eyes of the world. 


(VI) 


As this book deals so brazenly, and, we may record the belief, in so 
many instances of motive and purpose, falsely, with the Carpet-Baggers, 
perhaps here is a good place to record briefly some historical judgment 
respecting them. 

Judge Jeremiah Black, of Pennsylvania, one of the ablest lawyers 
and jurists this country has produced, described them as follows: 
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“These,” says he, “were called carpet-baggers, not because the word 
was descriptive or euphoneous, but because they have no other name by 
which they are known amongst the children of men. They were un- 
principled adventurers who sought their fortunes in the South by plun- 
dering the disarmed and defenseless people; some of them were the 
dregs of the Federal Army, the meanest of the camp followers; many 
were fugitives from Northern justice; the best of them were men who 
went down after peace, ready for any deed of shame that was safe or 
profitable. These, combining with a few treacherous scalawags and 
some leading negroes to serve as decoys for the rest, and backed by 
the power of the Federal Government, became the strongest body of 
thieves that ever pillaged a people.” 

Not finding enough to satisfy their rapacity in the exhausted states 
in the visible property they could make way with, the carpet-baggers 
improved upon the methods of earlier days. 

“The greediest Roman Proconsuls left something to the provinces 
which they wasted, the Norman did not strip the Saxon quite to the skin; 
the Puritans under Cromwell did not utterly desolate Ireland; their 
rapacity was confined to visible things which they could handle and 
use; they could not take what did not exist.” 

But these early thieves were mere pikers, they were utterly out of 
date. The carpet-baggers were a great improvment upon them, for they 
not only by force or fraud controlled or prevented elections, but the 
carpet-bagger “had an invention unknown to these old-fashioned robbers, 
which increased his stealing power as much as the steam engine adds 
to the mechanical force of mere natural muscles. He made negotiable 
bonds of the State, signed and sealed them according to forms of law, 
sold them and converted the proceeds to his own use, and then ‘defied 
justice to go beyond the returns.’ By this device his felonious fingers 
were made long enough to reach the products of posterity. He laid his 
lien on property not yet created; he anticipated the labor of coming 
ages and appropriated the fruits of it in advance; he coined the industry 
of future generations into cash, and snatched the inheritance from 
children whose fathers were unborn. Projecting his cheat forward by 
this contrivance, and operating laterally at the same time, he gathered 
an amount of plunder which no country in the world would have yielded 
to Goth or vandal.” 

And were Judge Black living today he would doubtless add that the 
income and proceeds from this carpet-bag plunder has been, in large 
measure used to keep in power since the War Between the States, the 
party whose policies created the carpet-baggers and which has so far as 
possible perpetuated their influence. 

The New York Publicist, S. S. Cox, said: “No people ever suffered 
such humiliation and degredation as was suffered by the South from 
the rule of the Carpet-bagger ... The thesaurus of our English tongue 
may do justice to the plagues of Egypt, but here were plagues ten- 
fold more numerous and worse.” He confesses his inability and feeble- 
ness of expressoin to do justice to the subject. 

Similar judgments might be indefinitely multiplied. 

Henry Clay Warmoth had a great part in making in the South the 
carpet-bag era which these men describe; and his volume of specious 
statement and special pleading will not avail to enable him to escape the 
judgment of execration which history indelibly records against the car- 


pet-baggers. 
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IV 


These three books, each in its own way, bring again to the public’s 
attention, in one aspect or another, the Rail-splitter, the Tailor, and the 
Tanner as major political personages. 

The era of our country’s history which began with Lincoln and ended 
with Grant is the blackest, most infamous in its annals. 

Lincoln once declared that he was not fit to be President, but unhap- 
pily he was elected to that office, and abundantly proved that he told the 
truth. No man with his conception of our institutions and lack of 
knowledge of their history, who saw in laws and constitutions some- 
thing to be ignored and “cheated” and kicked into the cellar, in order 
to carry out a partisan, factional purpose, could be fit for that high 
office. And it is appalling, in retrospect, to see what were the forces 
and the sources of the forces which gave him political preferment. 

_If the rail-splitter had stuck to his axe and his maul, the tailor to 
his needle and his goose, and the tanner to his hides and his leather, 
it is easy to believe that the history and present state of our country 
would be far brighter and happier. 

But those who enjoy the pastime of making silk purses out of sow’s 
ears, and the related art of making great heroes and presidents out of 
the most unpromising, even impossible, material, are fond of making 
their accounts striking by referring to the “rail-splitter” president, the 
“tailor” president, and the “tanner” president. The cheap and dema- 
gogic writings which feature these facts, doubtless do so to accentuate 
the praise which is the due of the respective subjects. And, of course, 
it is an achievement to rise from the occupation of a rail-splitter or 
tailor or tanner to the presidency of the United States. No one has 
yet, however, been very successful in pointing out how such occupations 
specially qualify one to be the chief-executive of the United States, and 
certainly the experiments so far indulged, are not encouraging. Ex- 
perience teaches that men with such training are too apt to put into 
effect, in high political positions, the practices they have learned in such 
occupations as these. Certainly the examples which this country has 
had should satisfy it of the dangers of such a course. It has had 
three experiences, in every one of which the individuals ran true to 
training, for the “rail-splitter” split up the Union of States as ruth- 
lessly and as effectively as he ever split up a log; the “tailor” cruelly 
cut the cords of the Constitutional Union, and the “tanner” never tanned 
an oxhide more thoroughly than did his carpet-baggers, including his 
brother-in-law, skin and tan the prostrate states of the South. 
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The Pathfinder of the Seas. The Life of Mathew Fontaine Maury. 
By John W. Wayland, with an introduction by William J. Showalter. 
Richmond. Garrett and Massie, Inc. 1930. 
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By Arthur Train. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 
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Copy of a Journal by William Frazier, Esq., of Virginia. Of his 
Journey in the Year 1843, by horse-back, stage-coach and river Steamer 
in the middle West, thence to Niagara Falls and Beyond. Richmond, 
Va. The Dietz Printing Co. 1930. 
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Louisville, Ky. John P. Morton & Co. 1930. 
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A Century with Norfolk Naval Hospital, 1830-1930. A Story of the 
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C. Holcomb, M. D., F. A. C. S., Captain, Medical Corps, U. S. Navy. 
Printcraft Publishing Company. Portsmouth, Va. MCMXXX. 
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eal Boston and New York. Houghton Miflin Company. 


Germanna, an Historical Novel based upon the Ghost Stories quoted 
which haunt the one-time home of “Parson” John Thompson and his 
Wife, the former Lady Spotswood. By Jennie Thornley Grayson. 
Shenandoah Publishing House. Strasburg, Va. 1930. 
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In Egypt. Studies and Sketches along the Nile. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 


Pioneer Catholic Journalism. By Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D. q 
New York. United States Catholic Historical Society. 1930. VI 


The Instruction for Johann Printz, Governor of New Sweden. The 
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William Byrd Press, Inc. 1930. 7 
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Washington, Commander in Chief. By Thomas E. Frotheringham, 
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Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Wyndham B. 
Blanton, M. D. William Byrd Press, Inc. Richmond, Va. 1930. 
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Pack, from Thomas Hatch and Allied Families. By Charles Lathrop q 


Pack, former Governor of the Society of the Colonial Wars in the 
State of New Jersey. The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
New Jersey. Newark, N. J. 1930. 
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ration with Sidney Gunn, Hartford, Conn.; Edwin Valentine Mitchell. a 
New York. Dodd, Meade & Company. 1930. 


Virginia Beautiful. By Wallace Nutting. Framingham, Mass. Old 
America Publishers. 1930. 


_Hands Across the Sea. Reminiscences of an Anglo-American Mar- 
riage. By Henrietta L. McCormick-Goodhart. Privately printed. 
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